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The Relation between Wholesale 
and Retail Prices since the War 

By Arthur L. Bowley, 
Professor of Statistics, University of London. 

It has been known for a long time in a general way that the move- 
ments of retail prices followed those of wholesale prices after an 
interval and that their oscillations were of a smaller ampUtude, but 
there is not much published work on the subject. It has, in fact, 
been difficult to obtain data for such a study, since the more easily 
available statistics are on a yearly basis, while the interval between 
the movements is only a few months. Since July, 1914, the retail 
prices of food have been pubUshed monthly in the Labour Gazette, 
and it is, therefore, now possible to make a detailed analysis. This 
paper is limited to the period since the Armistice, and deals with 
index-numbers representing averages and not with prices of separate 
commodities.^ 

The general nature of the problem is shown in the first figure of 
Diagram I. The index-numbers of wholesale and retail food prices 
were both approximately 230 at the beginning of 1919 (the period 
immediately before the war being represented by 100) ; after a brief 
fall both numbers rose to a maximum in 1920, and fell in 1921, and 
early in 1922 the fall was checked. The general movements are thus 
similar, but there is a difference in the dates of the maxima of the 
two numbers, and there are many differences in detail. The prob- 
lem is to find a formula which relates the retail index-number at any 
date with the wholesale index-number of the same or of a preceding 
date, and there is a subsidiary problem to forecast the movements of 
the retail from those of the wholesale index-numbfer. 

Three methods are here applied to obtain a solution of the prob- 
lem, which I may call Dr. Elsas's method, the correlation method, and 
the method of .(ifferences. 

Dr. Elsas in connection with his bi-monthly analysis of prices in 
Germany desired to foretell by at least two months the movement of 
retail prices. He argued that retail prices in the near future are 
determined partly by the existing retail prices, which are related to 
the cost of the stocks of commodities already in the market, and 
partly by existing wholesale prices which determine the cost of the 
stock coming forward, and that, therefore, a future retail price index- 
number will be some function of the current wholesale and retail 

^ For the war period, see Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914 to 
1920, chs. iii and iv ; and for a slight study of food prices in the years i8gi to 
1913, see The Economic Journal, pp. 514-23, 1913. 
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price numbers. He adopted the empirical formula, " Retail index- 
number in any month equals the cube root of the product of the 
wholesale index-number and the square of the retail index-number 
two months earlier," and by this formula forecasted in May the 
great fall of the internal value of the mark in the coming two months 
with fair precision. '^ I have used a similar formula for the comparison 
of wholesale and retail index-numbers for food in the United King- 
dom, except that I have taken a weighted arithmetic instead of a 
geometric average and have calculated the weights by the method of 
least squares. For a two months' forecast I use (approximately) the 
formula," "Three-fourths of the existing retail index plus one-fourth 
of the wholesale index." The agreement of the formula and the re- 
cords (shown in Table I) is fair, the mean error being 4 per cent. 
(9 points). 

Dr. Elsas's formula is based on very short periods without explicit 
reference to earUer movements. The correlation method, on the 
other hand, depends on the average level of the numbers over the 
whole period studied. Between the Statist wholesale food index and 
the Labour Gazette retail food index in the 37 months to May, 1922, 
I find that the correlation coefficient is the same ('967 or -968) when 
retail prices are compared with wholesale prices three and four 
months earlier, and is greater than when the comparison is made for 
two months ("955) or five months (914) in advance. The coefiS- 
cients are much smaller when retail prices are compared with retail, 
being '622, "907 and -529 for one, two and three months earlier. The 
closest relationship on this test is with retail prices two months and 
wholesale prices three months before, and the result of the formula 
is shown in the second figure of Diagram I. The mean difference 
between formula and record is 6'i points or 2J per cent. If, how- 
ever, we take wholesale prices only the mean difference is only 6 '2 
points, and we have the advantage of forecasting three months ahead 
instead of two. 

The formulae based on correlation coefficients give only the answer 
to the question, "What linear equation between the retail price-index 
at one date and wholesale or retail price-indexes at earlier date gives 
the closest approximation to the facts, under the test that the sum 
of the squares of the residuals shall be least? " The formulae are, 
in fact, quite empirical, and the coefficients may depend on the period 
taken in their calculation. There is little doubt that they will only 
be applicable in the future over a small range of variation ; under 
formula (e) if wholesale prices returned to a pre-war level, retail 
prides would be 36 per cent, above the pre-war level. The import- 
ance of the method (apart from short-period prediction) hes in the 

1 Der Stand der Kosten der Lebenshaltung, May and July, 1922. In May the 
purchasing power of the mark was reckoned at 3 • 19 and i • 52 pfennige, retail 
and wholesale; the formula gives V(3'19^XI •52)=2-49. In July the 
number actual was 2-38. 

2 The formula and correlation coefficients are collected on pp. 199-201 below. 
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analysis of the time-lag between wholesale and retail prices (for 
which three or four months is here suggested), and in their relative 
oscillations. The coefficient of variation (the standard deviation 
expressed as a percentage of the average) is 190 for wholesale and 
13-5 for retail ; that is, by this measurement, the oscillations of 
retail food prices are seven-tenths of those of wholesale. The result 
agrees very closely with that found in the period 1896-1910 {loc. cit.). 

A more direct method of approach is by the comparison of the 
change in the wholesale index-number with a subsequent change in 
the retail index-number. Thus from January 31st to February 28th, 
1921, the wholesale index fell from 251 to 234, 17 points ; from April 
1st to May ist, the retail index fell from 238 to 232, 6 points, and in 
the next month 14 points ; either of these can be expressed as a 
ratio of the 17. The coefficients of correlation between these variables 
are relatively small ; between the difference of successive; retail prices 
and that of wholesale prices one, two, three and four months earlier 
they are -49, -505, -52 and -41. The correlation coefficients in the 
former method are larger, because they include the influence of the 
great movement up and down in the three years. We obtain as the 
relation for a three months' interval, "The number of points passed in 
a month by the retail index= three-eighths of the number passed three 
months earlier by the wholesale index." The mean deviation between 
the price-index given by this formula and the actual record is 5-2 
points (2i per cent.), and is smaller than obtained by the previous 
methods. The advantage of the difference method is that it only 
depends on recent records, not involving a long period average ; the 
disadvantage is that it can only be used for forecasting one month 
ahead, a two months' forecast proving to be untrustworthy. All 
these formulae have been used in the tables to forecast the retail 
index in June, July and August, 1922, months not involved in their 
computation. For June the forecasts varied from 171 to 178, the 
actual number being 170 ; for July the forecasts were from 171 to 
183, the actual number being 180 ; for August the forecasts vary 
from 172 to 189 in sympathy with the irregular wholesale index- 
movements from April to June, and the actual number is 175. 
Formula (/), depending on retail prices two months and whole- 
sale prices three months before, comes best in this test, fore- 
casting the numbers as 174, 178, 183, while 170, 180 and 175 were 
realized. 

The retail and wholesale indices both include wheat (or bread), 
flour, potatoes, beef, mutton, bacon, butter, sugar and tea. The 
wholesale index includes also barley, oats, maize, rice, pork and coffee ; 
the retail index includes also fish, milk, eggs and margarine. The 
allocations of weights also are different. A further test has been 
made by computing the retail index after the elimination of fish, 
milk, eggs and margarine, the first three of which are seasonal m 
their price variations. The results are shown in Section B of the 
formula (p. 200 below) and in Table III. It is surprising to find 
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that there is, on the whole, no closer relationship found than in the 
unadjusted numbers. 

For many purposes the study of the relationship between the 
more broadly based index-number of the cost of living and whole- 
sale prices generally is more interesting than that which relates to 
food alone. For this study the usual Statist index-number for food 
and materials together is used. The relative weights in the Cost 
of Living index are : food 15, clothing, 3 ; fuel and light, 2 ; miscellan- 
eous items, I, and rent, 4; of these, rent, of course, is not represented 
in the wholesale index, while it has a steadying influence on the retail. 
The results are shown in Section C of the formulae (p. 200), Table 
IV and Diagram II. It is a' curious fact that, with the wider basis 
and the less obvious connection, the correlation coefficients are nearly 
as great and the mean difference between the computed and recorded 
figures is actually less than before. The coefficients of correlation with 
wholesale prices two, three, four and five months before are '894, "938, 
■955 and '940, the greatest being that when the interval is f om: months. 
The mean difference when the four months' formula is used is 5-9 
points (2 J per cent.) . Table IV shows that a great part of this differ- 
ence is due to the movements in four months in the autumn of 1920, 
and in four months of the late sununer and autumn of 1921 ; the 
causes of the excess retail prices at these periods have not been fully 
analysed, but the removal of the bread subsidy in 1920 and the 
effects of the drought on home produce in 1921 are certainly partly 
responsible. If the formula is reconstructed after the elimination of 
these 8 months (depending then on 29 months only) its agreement 
with observations over the 37 months is nearly as good as before, 
while in the 29 months the mean difference is only 3 • 6 (i^ to 2 per 
cent.). The correlation coefficient for the 29 months is no less than 
•991. This revised formula forecasts four months ahead, and gave 
181, 180, and 181' for June, July and August this year, while, in 
fact, 180, 184, and 181 were recorded. 

The formula is : " Cost of Living index for the ist day of a month 
=103 -6-1- 'SSP.^," where P.^ is the Statist index-month four months 
and a day before. 

This formula does not express a law of nature or of economics, but 
is merely an empirical equation whose numerical constituents will 
be gradually modified, and it is liable to fail whenever there is any 
temporary disturbance in the retail price of a seasonal commodity. 
The closeness with which it represented the facts for three years is, 
however, very remarkable. 

This paper should be regarded as an examination of methods, 
rather than as leading to definite and general conclusions. It is 
proposed in the near future to apply some of these methods to the 
relationship between wholesale and retail prices of particular commo- 
dities. 

1 For September ist, October ist, and November 1st, 1922, the formula 
gives 182, 182, and 180. 
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Notation and Formula. 

p is the retail (or Cost of Living) index-number in any month ; 
Ai' P-z> P-3 ^^^ ths corresponding numbers one, two and three 
months previously ; P.,, P.^, P.3, etc., are the corresponding whole- 
sale index-numbers ; e.g. : 

p, May 1st ; p.^, April ist ; p.^, March ist ; P.i, March 31st ; 
P.J, February 28th. 

A. — See Tables I and II and Diagram I. 

Statist wholesale food index-number and Labour Gazette retail 
food index-number. 

Standard deviations and averages : 

Standard 

deviation. Average 

Wholesale, 37 mths. beginning Nov. 1918 42 • 26 249 ■ 6 P.j 

Dec. 1918 44-63 247-6 P.^ 

Jan. 1919 46-72 245-6 P.3 

Feb. 1919 48-16 243-7 P-z 

Retail, 37 months beginning Mar. 1919 27-9 230-8^.2 

May 1919 30-7 228-4 P 

Coefficients of correlation : 

y*P-a=-955. »'*p.3=-968, y*p.4=-967, »'^p.5=-9i4 ; 
r^.i=-622, r^.,= -907. >'**-3=-529- 
Formula, and mean differences between results of formulae and 
records : 

1. Dr. Elsas's methods : 

^= • 8yp 1+ - 13P., ; mean difference 5-3 (a) 

/>=-7#-a+-26P.,; „ „ 9-2 (b) 

#=-63A3+-37P-3; " " 117 (c) 

P=-5(>P-4+-44P-4: ■• •' 14-6 {d) 

The coefficients are found, e.g., in (a) by choosing k and / so that 
the sum of the squares (p-kp.^- Ip.^Y is a minimum. 

See Table I. 

2. Regression equations : 

^=81 - o-\- • 605P. J ; mean difference 7-4 — 

/)=72-2+-636P.3; „ „ 6-2 {e) 

/'=50-5+-524P-3+-2i3A.; .. " 6-1 (/) 

^=63-8+-665P.4; „ „ 7-5 fe) 

The coefficients are found, e.g., in (/),by choosing k, I and m so that 
the sum of the squares (p-k-lP.^-mp.^f is a minimum. 

See Table II and Diagram I. 
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3. Variate differences of the first order : 

^=^i+-35 (P I — P.J ; mean difference 5-2 — 

^=Ai+-37 (P-.-P-s); " " 4-9 vW 

^=Ai+-375(P-3-P-4); " " 5-2 W 

^=Ai+-30 (P.4-P.5); „ „ 5-75 — 

The coefficients of correlation between (p—p.i) and (P-i — P-a)^ 
(P.^-P.j), (P.3-P.4), (P.4-P.5)are -49, -505, -52, • 41 respectively, 
and the standard deviations of {p—p.i), and (P.i — P.j), etc., are 
approximately 8 and 11. The numerical factor in each equation is 
the correlation coefficient multiplied by the ratio of the standard 
deviations. 

See Table II. 

B.— See Table III. 

Statist wholesale food index-number and Labour Gazette retail food 
index-number, fish, milk, margarine and eggs being excluded. 

Standard deviation and average : 

Retail, 37 months beginning May, 1919, standard deviation 32 • 12, 
average 222 -46. 

For wholesale, as under A. 

Coefficients of correlation : 

V-i=-900. »•*?-=>= -951, ^*P-3=-954. r*p-^=-944. »'*p-5=-923; 
»'**-i=-963. >'**-2=898, y^.3=-8i8; rC^.^.,) (p.,_p.3)=-47, 
r(i,-t..x) (p.i_P-J = -57- 

Formulee, and mean differences and mean squared differences 
between results of formulae and records : 



^=102-1+ -50?; 
p= 80-4+-585P.,; 
^= 68 +-634P-.; 
p= 61 -4+ -656^3; 
P= 38 +-5P-3+-28p.,; 

P= 35 +-5P-3+- 283^3 
p= 54-4+-68P.,; 

P=P-. +-437(P-x-P-3) 
P=P.. +-363(P.a-P-3) 

No difference is made in (w), if p.^ is also included, since its coeffi- 
cient is found to be zero. 

C. — See Table IV and Diagram II. 

Statist general wholesale price index-number and Labour Gazette 
Cost of Living index. 
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Standard deviations and Averages ; 

Standard 

deviation. Average. 
Wholesale, 37 mths. beginning Dec. 1918 48-28 249-1 P.^ 

Jan. 1919 50-33 247-0 P. 3 
Cost of Living „ „ May 1919 24-96 225-4 P 

Coefficients of correlation. 

''*p-2=-894. ''*P-3=-938, y*p.4=-955. »'*p.5=-940- 
Regression equations and mean differences between results of for- 
mulae and records : 

^=iio-3+-466P.3 7-4 (0) 

/.=i02-4+-494P.^ 5-9 (j&) 

If the 8 months, October, 1920, to January, 1921, and August 
to November, 1921, are omitted in the calculation, the coefficient of 
correlation (y^p.^) becomes -991 and the regression equation is 

/)=io3-6+-476P.^ 6-0 [q); 

the mean difference for the remaining 29 months is, however, only 
3-6. 

In the formulae under C, the Statist index is expressed as percentage 
of its average level, April to July, 1914, which on the Statist base 
was only 82. If P.^ stands for the Statist number as generally 
given, formula (q) becomes 

^=i03-6+-58P.,. 
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232 


237 


+ 5 


245 


+ 13 


259 


+27 


268 


+ 36 


S21I 


218 


231 


+ 13 


236 


+ 18 


243 


+25 


258 


+40 


?207 


220 


217 


- 3 


230 


+ 10 


236 


+ 16 


242 


+22 


206 


226 


218 


- 8 


216 


- 10 


229 


+ 3 


235 


+ 9 


207 


225 


223 


- 2 


217 


- 8 


215 


- ID 


229 


+ 4 


190 


210 


223 


+ 13 


221 


+ 11 


215 


+ 5 


215 


+ 5 


168 


200 


207 


+ 7 


220 


+20 


219 


+ 19 


214 


+ 14 


168 


195 


196 


+ I 


205 


+ 10 


218 


+ 23 


217 


+ 22 


160 


X85 


191 


+ 6 


192 


+ 7 


203 


+ 18 


217 


+ 32 


162 


179 


182 


+ 3 


188 


+ 9 


188 


+ 9 


201 


+22 


166 


177 


177 





179 


+ 2 


185 


+ 8 


186 


+ 9 


SI74 


173 


176 


+ 3 


175 


+ 2 


176 


+ 3 


183 


+ 10 


2183 


172 


173 


+ I 


174 


+ 2 


173 


+ I 


174 


+ 2 


179 




(173) 




(173) 




(173) 




{171) 




178 


180 


(171) 




(175) 




(173) 




(172) 




174 


175 


(180) 




{172) 




(176) 




(173) 




Mean 


differ- 


















ence between 


















formulsB re- 


















sults &records 


5 


3 


9 


2 


II 


7 


14-6 



The formulae are calculated on 37 months' records. Numbers in brackets 
are forecasts given by the formulae. The entries in the first Une, first two 
columns, are for December 31st, 1918 (wholesale), and January ist, 1919 
(retail). For the first column : Average of 1913=100. Second column: 
July, 1914=100. 
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TABLE II. 
Retail Food Index-Numbers 



Regression 


Equations. 




Difference Method. 


P.,. 


P-,&^,. 


p. 


<- 


Two months. 


Three months. 




s 


§ 


s 


§ 


f ' 


§ 


S 


CO 

8 


cd 




iS 


d 


■3 







a 


Formu 
Differe 


1 


1 


1 




1 
& 




i 




221 +14 


220 


+ 13 


221 


+14 


2134 


+ 6i 


212 


+ 5 


222 +18 


219 


+ 15 


219 


+15 


202J 


- 14 


2074 


+ 34 


0, ^"^4 +5 


211 


+ 2 


220 


+11 


204 


- 5 


1994 


- 94 


£ 214 - 3 


211 


- 6 


212 


- 5 


210 


- 7 


209 


- 8 


S 216 


213 


- 3 


212 


- 4 


218 


+ 2 


218 


+ 2 


218 - 4 


217 


- 5 


214 


- 8 


217 


- 5 


217 


- 5 


219 -12 


218 


-13 


216 


-15 


226 


- 5 


223 


- 8 


226 - 8 


225 


- 9 


217- 


-17 


232 


- 2 


235 


+ 1 


227 - 9 


228 


- 8 


225 


- II 


237 


+ I 


235 


- I 


233 - 2 


233 


- 2 


226 


- 9 


238 


+ 3 


239 


+ 4 


236 + 3 


236 


+ 3 


232 


- I 


236 


+ 3 


237 


+ 4 


238 + 3 


237 


+ 2 


235 





235 





234 


- I 


r. ^'^^ ~ 5 


239 


- 7 


237 


- 9 


243 


- 3 


237 


- 9 


§254-1 

2" 263 + 5 


250 


- 5 


240 


-15 


251 


- 4 


254 


- I 


260 


+ 2 


254 


- 4 


260J 


+ 24 


260 


+ 2 


273 +" 


270 


+ 8 


263 


+ I 


259 


- 3 


2634 


+ 14 


274 + 7 


272 


+ 5 


273 


+ 6 


264J 


- 2i 


263 


- 4 


279 + 9 


277 


+ 7 


275 


+ 5 


267 


- 3 


2694 


- 4 


279 - 12 


278 


-13 


280 


- II 


268 


-23 


270 


-21 


275 - 7 


275 


- 7 


280 


- 2 


287 


+ 5 


289 


+ 7 


268 - 10 


274 


- 4 


276 


- 2 


280 


+ 2 


278 





265 + 2 


269 


+ 6 


269 


+ 6 


274 


+ 11 


276 


+ 13 


257 + 8 


262 


+ 13 


265 


+ 16 


249 





259 


+ 10 


233 - 5 


239 


+ I 


257 


+ 19 


248 


+ 10 


235 


- 3 


232 


235 


+ 3 


232 





232 





237 


+ 5 


S 221 +3 


224 


+ 6 


231 


+ 13 


231 


+ 13 


226 


+ 8 


J 220 


221 


+ I 


219 


— I 


2154 


- 44 


217 


- 3 


215 -II 


215 


- II 


218 


- 8 


215 


- II 


2174 


- 8i 


206 - 19 


208 


-17 


213 


- 12 


224 


- 4 


221 


- 4 


204 - 6 


207 


- 3 


204 


- 6 


224 


+144 


2234 


+ 134 


203 + 3 


206 


+ 6 


201 


+ I 


210 


+104 


2094 


+ 94 


204 + 9 


204 


+ 9 


201 


+ 6 


194 


- I 


2004 


+ 54 


193 + 8 


193 


+ 8 


201 


+ 16 


187 


+ 2 


189 


+ 4 


179 


180 


+ I 


190 


+ 11 


185 


+ 6 


177 


- 2 


179+2 


178 


+ I 


I75i 


- iJ 


176 


- I 


179 


+ 2 


a 174 + I 


172 


- I 


1754 


+ 2i 


178 


+ 5 


174 


+ I 


S 175 +3 


173 


+ I 


170 


- 2 


1744 


+ 24 


,174 


+ 2 


(178) 


(174) 




i7ii) 




(175) 




(1734) 




(183) 


(178) 




(174) 




(1734) 




(173) 




(189) 


(183) 




(I79i) 




(1784) 




(1834) 




Meandif- 6-2 




6-1 




7-5 




4.9 




5-2 


ference 



















The formulas are based on 37 months' records. Numbers in brackets are 
(forecasts given by the formulae. 

Comparisons are made with the second column of Table I. 
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TABLE III. 

Revised Retail Food Index Numbers 

{Four commodities excluded.) 





Regression Equations. 




P 


"1- 


P-s 


&p-^. 


P-,&^,. 


P- 


<- 


Difference 
Method. 




















2 months. 


■a 


^ 


8 


s 


8 


S 


CO 

s 


f 





2 


8 


4> _ . . 


d 


C3 


a 


c 


a 


a 


d 


a 


rt 


S 


Revis 
Retai 
Index 


•—1 

Q 


Q 


"3 

e 


si 
s 


■3 

a 


i3 


"3 


s 


1 




204 


217 


+ 13 


212 


+ 8 


213 


+ 9 


215 


+11 


205 


+ I 


201 


209 


+ 8 


212 


+ 11 


212 


+11 


213 


+ 12 


199 


- 2 


201 


209 


+ 8 


206 


+ 5 


205 


+ 4 


214 


+ 13 


201 





g'208 


211 


+ 3 


205 


- 3 


205 


- 3 


206 


- 2 


202 


- 6 


g'205 


213 


+ 8 


206 


+ I 


2054 


+ 4 


206 


+ I 


209 


+ 4 


205 


2I4i 


+ 94 


210 


+ 5 


207 


+ 2 


208 


+ 3 


206 


+ I 


212 


221 


+ 9 


210 


- 2 


210 


- 2 


210 


- 2 


210 


- 2 


215 


223 


+ 8 


215 





215 





211 


- 4 


213 


- 2 


217 


228 


+ 11 


218 


+ I 


216 


- I 


219 


+ 2 


219 


+ 2 


217 


2314 


+ 144 


223 


+ 6 


2224 


+ 54 


220 


+ 3 


219 


+ 2 


222J 


233 


+ 104 


227 


+ 44 


226 


+ 34 


226 


+ 34 


218 


- 44 


229 


236 


+ 7 


228 


- I 


227 


- 2 


2294 


+ 4 


2244 


- 44 


245 


249 


+ 4 


232 


-13 


230 


-15 


231 


-14 


238 


- 7 


S258 


258 





244 


-14 


242 


-16 


234 


-24 


251 


- 7 


a.262 


268 


+ 6 


255 


- 7 


251 


- II 


2484 


-134 


2644 


+ 24 


263 


270 


+ 7 


266 


+ 3 


263 





258 


- 5 


263 





265 


274 


+ 9 


269 


+ 4 


268 


+ 3 


268 


+ 3 


266 


+ I 


265 


274 


+ 9 


273 


+ 8 


273 


+ 8 


270 


+ 5 


265 





286 


270 


-16 


273 


-13 


273 


-13 


275 


- II 


262J 


-234 


272 


263 


- 9 


270 


- 2 


271 


- I 


275 


+ 3 


281 


+ 9 


268 


259 


- 9 


271 


+ 3 


265 


- 3 


271 


+ 3 


2694 


+ 14 


259 


252J 


- 64 


264 


+ 5 


268 


+ 9 


2634 


+ 44 


263 


+ 4 


245 


228 


-17 


257 


+ 12 


2584 


+ 134 


2604 


+ 154 


2424 


- 24 


240 


227 


-13 


236 


- 4 


238 


- 2 


252 


+ 12 


244 


+ 4 


235 


216 


-19 


231 


- 4 


2344 


- 4 


226 


- 9 


2324 


- 24 


S224 


215 


- 9 


221 


- 3 


222 


- 2 


225 


+ I 


234 


+ 10 


2^224 


211 


-13 


219 


- 5 


220 


- 4 


213 


- II 


221 


- 3 


227 


202 


-25 


212 


-15 


215 


- 12 


212 


-15 


218 


- 9 


224 


199 


-25 


205 


-19 


2044 


-194 


207 


-17 


225 


+ I 


206 


199 


- 7 


204 


- 2 


2024 


- 34 


1974 


- 84 


2234 


+ 174 


1 88 J 


199 


+ 104 


203 


+ 144 


203 


+144 


195 


+ 64 


2064 


+ 18 


181 


188 


+ 7 


198 


+ 17 


203 


+ 22 


194 


+13 


181 





171 


1744 


+ 34 


185 


+ 14 


189 


+ 18 


195 


+24 


1714 


+ 4 


167 


1744 


+ 74 


172 


+ 5 


173 


+ 6 


1834 


+ I6 


171 


+ 4 


169 


169 





169 





171 


+ 2 


1684 


- 


1634 


- 54 


S173 


171 


- 2 


164 


- 9 


164 


- 9 


1684 


- 4 


170 


- 3 


S177 


173 


- 4 


1654 


-"4 


164 


-13 


163 


-14 


175 


- 2 


176 


(178) 




(169) 




(1664) 




(1644) 




(181) 




186 


(184) 




(174) 




(171) 




(167) 




(1804) 




178 


(I8i4) 




(180) 




(177) 




(173) 




(184) 





Mean differences 8-6 



6-9 



7-2 



8-1 



4-3 



The formulae are based on 37 months' records. Numbers in brackets are 
forecasts given by the formulae. For the first column : July, 1914=100. 
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Statist General Wholesale and Cost of Living Index-Number. 



1 


•S.9 




Regression 


Equations. 


i 


P- 


3- 


F 


4- 


p-f 


^ 


d-^ 


2 


en 


£> 




3 M 


239 


220 


o3 


s 


1 

i 


s 


234 
229 
225 


220 

215 
210 


1 


s 


S 


Formu 
DiflEerei 


o~ "3 


205 


219 


+14 


2204 


+154 


2174 +124 


S 237 


205 


217 


+ 12 


218 


+13 


215 +10 


S 243 


207* 


215 


+ 74 


2154 


+ 8 


213 + 54 


252 


215 


215 





2134 


- 14 


211 - 4 


259i 


215 


221 


+ 6 


2134 


— 14 


211 - 4 


262 


220 


223J 


+ 34 


2194 


- 1 


2164 - 34 


273i 


225 


226 


+ I 


2224 


- 24 


219 - 6 


282 


225 


231 


+ 6 


227 


+ 2 


2234 - 14 


287 


225 


232 


+ 7 


231 


+ 6 


227 + 2 


299 


230 


238 


+ 8 


232 


+ 2 


2284 - 14 


318 


230 


242 


+ 12 


238 


+ 8 


234 + 4 


319 


232 


244 


+ 12 


242 


+ IO 


238 + 6 


r. 324i 


241 


250 


+ 9 


2444 


+ 34 


239 - 2 


8 317 


250 


2584 


+ 84 


2504 


+ 4 


246 - 4 


S 312 


252 


259 


+ 7 


260 


+ 8 


255 + 3 


3loi 


255 


261 


+ 6 


2604 


+ 54 


2554 + 4 


309 


261 


258 


- 3 


262 


+ I 


258 - 3 


304 


264 


256 


- 8 


2594 


- 44 


2544 (- 94) 


293 


276 


255 


-21 


257 


-19 


252 (-24) 


273 


269 


254 


-15 


256 


-13 


2514 (-174) 


253 


265 


252 


-13 


2554 


- 94 


251 (-14) 


240J 


251 


247 


- 4 


253 


+ 2 


2484 - 24 


223 


241 


2374 


- 34 


2474 


+ 64 


243 + 2 


216 


233 


228 


- 5 


2374 


+ 44 


234 + I 


207 


228 


222 


- 6 


2274 


- 4 


224 - 4 


S 198 


219 


214 


- 5 


221 


+ 2 


218 - E 


S 190 


219 


2H 


- 8 


2124 


- 64 


210 - 9 


193 


222 


207 


-15 


209 


-13 


2064 (-154) 


188 


220 


2024 


-174 


2044 


-154 


202 (-18 ) 


182 


210 


199 


- II 


200 


- 10 


198 (-12 ) 


169 


203 


200 


- 3 


196 


- 7 


194 (- 9 ) 


167 


199 


198 


- I 


1974 


- 14 


I95i - 34 


164 


192 


195 


+ 3 


195 


+ 3 


193 + I 


161 


188 


189 


+ I 


192 


+ 4 


1904 + 24 


161 


186 


188 


+ 2 


1854 


- 4 


184 - 2 


S 162 


182 


187 


+ 5 


1844 


+ 24 


183 + [ 


2" i64i 


181 


185 


+ 4 


183 


+ 2 


182 + I 


165 


180 


(185) 




(182) 




(180) 


165J 


184 


(1854) 




(182) 




(180) 


162 


181 


(187) 




{1824) 




(181) 


Mean differences ... 


7 


4 


5 


•9 


3-6 (29mths.) 














6-0 (37 mths.) 



The formulsB (0) and {p) are based on 37 months' record ; (?) on 29 months', 
those entered in brackets in the final column being excluded. The entries 
in brackets in last 3 months are forecasts based on the formulae. For whole- 
sale prices the average of the 4 months, April to July, 1914, is taken as 100, 
and the first entry in the Table is for December 31st, 1918. For the Cost of 
Living, July, 1914, is taken as 100, and the first entry is for Jauuajry ist, 1919, 
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Ethnology and the Study of Society 

By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Lecturer, Department of Ethnology, School of Economics. 
Every branch of knowledge can be made useful ; first, in its direct 
application to the practical management of the subject ; secondly, 
in opening a wider outlook upon its subject matter, in allowing us to 
build up a more adequate theory of the phenomena in question. 
The study of savage and coloured races possesses practical value, 
in the first sense, for purposes of colonial administration and the 
management of the relations between white and coloured people. 
In the second sense, ethnology may be a most powerful means of 
widening our outlook on human nature, of allowing us to build up a 
correct theory of society for the future scientific guidance of human 
afiairs. This latter claim sounds yet-, in our present state of things, 
like a mixture of wild Utopia and an anaemic truism, but I think 
even the most pessimistic wiU have to admit that to cultivate and 
spread true and correct views of human nature and human society, 
cannot be without its good effects. 

Let us say a few words first about the direct apphcation of eth- 
nology to colonial legislation and policy. We must remember that 
slavery, " dispersing of natives," indiscriminate " punitive expedi- 
tions," and the grossest forms of reckless injustice to natives, are 
things of the very recent past . One has to remember only the opium 
war on China, the AustraUan " blackbirding " in the South Seas, 
the even more recent " transplanting " of the Hereros in German 
South-West Africa and the Belgian and French atrocities in Africa 
scarcely a generation ago. With such an attitude prevalent, it was 
not to be hoped that a scientific management of natives or native 
affairs could become the guiding force in colonial policy. Of course, 
there existed always exceptionally able and far-sighted administra- 
tors who understood that in order to govern, one must know the 
human material. We owe, indeed, some of our best ethnographic 
information to men like Sir Everard im Thum, Sir Richard Temple, 
Captain Francis Barton and other colonial officials. Also, many 
missionaries understood well that in order to spread a new creed, 
it is necessary to study thoroughly the existing reU^on and morality, 
which have to be supplanted and ultimately destroyed. But neither 
the reUgious nor the civil transformers of savage societies, as a body, 
took any trouble about a systematic, purposeful study of the material 
on which they were going to work and about the application of this 
study to practice. And even now, with the possible exception of 
Holland, none of the colonial powers in existence to-day seems to be 
willing to spend much money or effort on summoning the help of 
science to their difficult task of managing the subject native races. 
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And yet there are problems of high importance, where no 
haphazard methods, no rule-of-thumb acquired in a few years' 
colonial experience can be of any use. The most sinister of these 
problems is that of the gradual djdng out of the majority of native 
races. The survival of natives — apart from humanitarian, aesthetic 
or moral considerations — ^is a matter of vital importance for practical 
purposes. Are the South Sea colonies to be repeopled by imported 
yellow or Hindu labour or are they going to be left to waste, since 
white labour seems absolutely inadequate ? The first course creates 
a serious political danger, the second means ruin. Millions of money 
— ^if we overlook the millions of human lives — are at stake and yet no 
serious effort has been made by the administrators to assess the 
danger and try to find out a cure for it. 

For a field ethnologist, however, there is an overwhelming mass of 
evidence to prove that remedies for this dreadful danger are within 
reach. Broadly speaking, the evil is mainly caused by the destruc- 
tion of all vital interest for the native, by taking away from him of 
all that was dear and valuable to him, of all that gave him the joy 
of Uving. Whole departments of tribil law and morality, of custom 
and usage, have been senselessly wiped out by a superficial, haphazard 
legislation, made in the early days often by newcomers unused to 
native ways and unprepared to face the dif&cult problem. They 
applied to the regulation of native hfe all the prejudices of the 
uneducated man to anything strange, foreign, unconventional and 
to him incomprehensible. All that would appear to a convention- 
bound, parochial, middle-class mind as "disgusting," "sUly," 
" immoral," was simply destroyed with a stroke of the pen, and, 
worse, with rifles and bayonets. And yet to a deeper knowledge, 
based on real human sjmipathy and on conscientious scientific 
research, many of these " savage " customs are revealed as contain- 
ing the very essence of the tribal life of a people as something indis- 
pensable to their existence as a race. 

Imagine a board of weU-meaning, perhaps, but rigid and conceited 
Continental bureaucrats, sitting in j udgment over British civilization. 
They would see thousands of youths and men " wasting their time " 
over " silly " games, like golf, cricket or football, in " immoral " 
betting, in " disgusting " boxing or fox-hunting. " These forms of 
sport are streng verboten, " would be their verdict I For it is a fact that 
we Eastern or Central Europeans — I, a member of the Polish IntelU- 
gencia as well as the average cultured German — feel exactly as I 
have just written about certain forms of English sport and especially 
about the great importance and the great amount of time given to it 
in this country. Yet, anyone looking from an ethnological point of 
view on this problem woiild soon see that to wipe out sport, or even 
to undermine its influence, would be a crime, as it would be an at- 
tempt to destroy one of the main features of national hfe and national 
enjoyment. \ 

The savage, like anyone else, must have his pastimes and amuse- 
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ments, his sports and pleasures, which give zest and meaning to his 
life. Some of them are really fine, aesthetic and significant, benefi- 
cent, hygienically and psychologically, and devoid of any harm what- 
everi even from the point of view of European mordity. I have 
watched and taken part, time after time, in Melanesian surf bathing, 
in yachting on the Lagoon, in open air play, as well as in some of 
their big tribal festivities, with floral distributions, customary games 
and exchange of gifts. For weeks and months have I watched 
native dances, performed in a manner monotonous to us, though 
beautiful and extremely important to them, and at the same time, 
of an absolutely Puritanical chastity. 

Yet the ignorant and pedantic morality-monger, whether clerical 
or official, cannot help scenting some sexual mischief, wherever he 
finds amusement and pleasure. In my experience of almost all 
tribes, I have found some sort of disapprobation, or actual interfer- 
ence, on the part of missionary or Government authorities with the 
amusements, and especially with the dancing, of the natives. In the 
Trobriand Islands in the N.E. of New Guinea, no elements of sex 
enter at aU into their dancing which, in part, consists of convention- 
alized imitation of animals, but mainly is a performance where 
athletic, rhythmic and musical skiU is exhibited. Strong passions of 
vanity, ambition and rivalry are displayed, but sexual libido is 
entirely absent. None the less, some missionaries try to eradicate 
this " evil," though an exceptionally enUghtened one — Mr. Gilmour, 
a Methodist — did all he could to prevent this meddling. On the 
south coast of New Guinea, in and around Port Moresby, the use of 
drums has been prohibited for years, half of the public fife of the 
natives being thus completely paralysed. This happened because 
the Administrator of the colony, entirely ignorant of, and out of 
touch with, native affairs, but very much imder missionary influence, 
had been persuaded that drums serve immorality!* In the district 
of Dobu, in the d'Entrecasteaux Islands, the native flute has been 
tabooed by a missionary, who was at the same time Government 
agent, because it had been suspected that love messages were sent 
by means of certain melodious strains, and there was no guarantee 
that they cotild not be used in an ungodly manner — nay, for adul- 
terous purposes! 

The tragic humour of all these cases — because for the natives it is 
a tragedy to be deprived of half their pleasures — consists in the fact 
that in one and all of them the scented " evil " did not existf as I 
can vouch on the basis of careful ethnographical inquiries. Thus, 
through mere ignorance, mental laziness and that hj^ocrisy which 
shrinks from even touching pitch, a good deal of real mischief has 
been and is being done, by wanton destruction of certain customs, 

This prohibition was withdrawn after a few years by Captain F. Barton, 
^''^Ti ^<l™™istrator. It may be said at once that Captain Barton, a friend 
and coUaborator of Professor Seligman, must be counted as a genuine eth- 
nologist. 
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which, by all standards, even by the most rigid ones of the very 
destroyers, are perfectly innocent, and which possess at the same 
time a high biological value to the natives. 

I have given these examples to show that, even without deepening 
their essential outlook on the world, and merely by increasing their 
knowledge of the natives, and their capacity for ethnographic 
inquiry, the modern petty inquisitors of primitive life could be 
saved from committing some of their worst crimes. But it would 
be much better if ethnographical knowledge could altogether change 
the average white man's whole outlook on savage morality. For 
there is no doubt that, taking native life as a whole, the element of 
sex plays a great part, and that it appears in certain forms which at 
first sight shock the white man's sense of morality. Although we 
find, even among the lowest savages, some tribes where strict chas- 
tity of girls, fidelity of married women and a monogamous marriage 
are laid down and enforced by usage and custom, yet in the majority 
of cases, general laxity, licentious, sometimes grotesque, customs and 
institutions, and a much greater overt cultivation of crude sexuality 
obtain. And this seems to show that there must be some biological 
reasons why primitive mankind lives and thrives under such condi- 
tions. To attempt a radical, complete change of all this by a few 
talks with the natives would seem to anyone with an even mediocre 
biological and sociological training, absurd from the outset. One 
might agree with the missionary principle that a change is here 
necessary, if the natives have to come into contact with large numbers 
of white men and women. In this case one might agree, thus far at 
least, that certain of the worst crudities and pubUc obscenities should 
be eradicated, since they would be intolerable to the white onlookers. 
Again, that gradually the general licence should be Umited, even if 
it were only to protect the natives from the spread of venereal disease, 
which the European brings, side by side with his " higher morality." 
But such gradual and selective change must be done carefully, with 
a deep knowledge of human nature, as well as of the local customs, 
that is, under expert guidance from ethnology. 

A rapid and indiscriminate suppression of all sexual Ucence, in the 
first place never succeeds completely, and in so far as it succeeds 
partially, produces results which one must assume are not those 
desired by the reformers. In the Trobriand Islands, where sexual 
laxity is very great, unnatural vice, perversion or homosexuality 
and bestiality have been completely unknown. The only cases now 
on record are three or four of natives who have come under the 
influence of the white man's morals. These exceptions, which have, 
of course, been cast forth from the fold as black sheep, and sent back 
to their villages, are looked down upon with an amused contempt and 
disgust ' by the uncontaminated savage. The psychological and 
physiological mechanism of these cases is obvious. If you take a 
number of people from a community where an almost daily satisfac- 
tion of the sexual instinct is considered an absolutely legitimate and 
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necessary right of a man and woman, and if you then divide the sexes 
and coop each up into separate compounds, their powerful passions 
and instincts will turn into wrong channels. This example, as all 
others which have come under my notice through field work or 
reading, shows unmistakably how dangerous it is to tamper ignor- 
antly with that most powerful human instinct, sex, and with the 
various regulations and liberties which a natural biological and 
social development has built up round it. Another aspect of native 
life, against which the destructive reform of administrator and 
missionary alike has to turn at the very outset, is warfare and all 
forms of fighting and raiding between the tribes. Especially canni- 
balism, so repugnant to our gastronomical and moral principles, 
arouses the European's ire and zeal for annihilation. It is quite 
comprehensible, of course, that the pioneer preacher or magistrate 
is keen on putting an end to cannibaJism before it puts an end to 
him. Since " I'appHit vient en mangeant," it is better to prohibit 
consumption of black flesh, or some day a gourmet may feel a 
craving for a white dish. And, seriously speaking, even the most 
antiquarian of aU ethnologists would not plead for the preserva- 
tion and fostering by white authorities of cannibalism among the 
savages. 

For similar reasons, it is an invariable rule to stop all hostilities 
among the natives, and to prohibit the use, and even the possession, 
of arms. For, with savages bearing arms, there is no knowing when 
they would turn them against Europeans. For reasons of self- 
preservation, therefore, the European finds himself compelled' to 
disarm the native, and paralyse the free use of some of their most 
important activities. 

But though one can admit fuUy the cogency of the white man's 
case, some ethnological insight shows that it is by no means simple. 
First of all, it would be good to make it quite clear to ourselves tiiat 
it is sheer hypocrisy and humbug to pretend that the prohibition 
of fighting is done for the good of the natives. I may add at once that 
I am a convinced pacifist, that I beUeve that modem warfare cannot 
in any way be shown to be beneficent, that, indeed, ever since the 
invention of firearms, war has lost all its redeeming features and has 
remained an unmitigated evil. 

But savage warfare is something quite different, the toll in human 
life and suffering which it takes is as a rule relatively small. On the 
other hand, it provides a wide field for ph5^cal exercise, the develop- 
ment of personal courage, cunning and initiative, and the sort of 
dramatic and romantic interest, the wide vision of possibilities and 
ideals, which probably nothing else can replace. I am speaking 
here, of course, of savages, and all these expressions must be trans- 
lated into savage values. Also, there is no doubt that in some cases, 
especially when any more powerful people wages war on its weak and 
inferior neighbours, as frequently happens, especially in Africa, then 
war becomes almost as bad as it is between European nations. But 
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in no case is the mental anguish and suffering of a native comparable 
to that of a civiUzed man. 

In many cases, again, savage warfare is nothing worse than a 
dangerous sport. ' In the Trobriand Islands, British New Guinea, 
in a big war, where a couple of thousand warriors took part, the total 
casualties might amount to half-a-dozen killed and a dozen wounded 
— ^nothing compared to a baseball match 1 And such a war afforded 
excellent amusement, exercise and development of personal qualities 
to large numbers of men for several weeks. Warfare on the south 
coast of New Guinea, with the wonderful treetop fortresses, with 
long marches in the jungle, moves and cpuntermoves in difficult 
country, was perhaps a trifle more severe but not much, and even 
more romantic. Round the east end of New Guinea, where canni- 
balism and head-hunting flourish, the natives had the unpleasant 
habit of making nocturnal raids, and of kiUing without any necessity, 
and in an unsportsmanUke manner, women and children as well as 
combatants. But when investigated more closely and concretely, 
such raids appear rather as daring and dangerous enterprises, 
crowned, as a rule, with but small success — ^half-a-dozen victims or 
so — ^rather than as a wholesale slaughter, which indeed they never 
were. For the weaker communities used to hve in inaccessible 
fastnesses, perched high up above precipitous slopes, and they used 
to keep good watch over the coast. Now, when European rule has 
estabUshed peace and security, these communities have come down 
to the sea-coast and to swampy and unhealthy districts, and their 
numbers have rapidly diminished. 

Thus, the estabUshment of peace and safety is by no means an 
unmixed blessing, and it is always deeply resented by the natives 
themselves. And even here where the case for the eradicating and 
paralysing reformer is the strongest, we can legitimately ask the 
question, whether the reforms could not have been done with less 
wholesale destruction. Perhaps while forbidding the more bloody 
and pernicious types of fighting, some sort of milder forms might 
have been left so as not to unman the natives completely. Perhaps 
some sportive imitations of warfare might have been permitted 
without bloodshed, yet allowing the savages to settle their quarrels 
and satisfy their ambitions in this manner. These suggestions are 
not entirely fantastic, because in some cases the natives have them- 
selves tried to provide such substitute activities. In this manner, 
there would remain the healthy exercise, the means of developing 
personality, of maintaining tribal rivalry and individual ambition, 
while all real and imaginary dangers would be entirely obUter- 
ated. ' 

But the policy, both of administrator and missionary, has been 
quite the reverse. To take examples again from my personal field of 
observation in Eastern New Guinea, all war canoes were destroyed ; 
club-houses and communal sitting places associated with head- 
hunting and cannibalism, but fulfilling many other functions besides. 
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were made to disappear ; social organizations referring primarily 
to warfare were abolished. 

I could stiU multiply examples from other aspects of native Ufe, 
besides the two most "shocking" ones, sex and warfare. Thus all 
savage belief, myth and ritual is evil growth in the eyes of the mission- 
ary, to be weeded out and burnt. That, of course, is his business. 
It is all very well to call everything which a native beUeves " super- 
stition," and to try to import " true faith " instead. But the 
fact is that a savage community has obtained its religion as the pro- 
duct through centuries of natural development, and that it suits 
savage mentaUty and their social organization perfectly well, whereas 
European religion cannot be grafted on to an entirely different 
social, mental and moral soil, and requires an absolute upheaval of 
all the natives' own civiUzation before it can be introduced at all. 

A series of customs again arouses the indignation of the benevolent 
hygienist, who pounces especially on burial arrangements, and on 
some of the practices of mourning. In some tribes, where the biuial 
of the dead in the village is considered the first duty of filial piety, 
the European has compelled the bereaved family to bury their dead 
in the bush, upsetting thus the whole aspect of reUgious ritual and 
of social organization. Here once more we can question whether 
the negative good of preventing just here and there an isolated, 
unhygienic mode of behaviour is not outweighed by the positive 
evil of destroying much that is the mainstay of tribal life. 

Everywhere the same fanatical zeal to prune, uproot, make an 
auto-da-fe of all that shocks our own moral, hygienic or parochial 
susceptibiUties, the same ignorant and stupid lack of comprehension 
of the fact that every item of culture, every custom and beUef , repre- 
sents a value, fulfils a social function, has a positive, biological 
significance. For tradition is a fabric in which all the strands are 
so closely woven that the destruction of one unmakes the whole. 
And tradition is, biologically speaking, a form of collective adapta- 
tion of a community to its surroundings. Destroy tradition, and 
you will deprive the collective organism of its protective shell, and 
give it over to the slow but inevitable process of dying out. 

To draw a moral, I am going to put the case briefly : there is much 
in native hfe that has to succumb to the contact with European 
influence. There is a good deal which is already undermined by 
missionary teaching and by indispensable claims of European inter- 
ests and European prejudices. When, therefore, the legislator and 
admistrator, in a burst of uncalled-for reformatory zeal, further 
prune and uproot much of the native's tree of life — ^is there no urgent 
need to stop and think ? To invoke the advice of dispassionate 
study and scientific expert opinion ? 

I have only touched on the one, though the most essential point, 
where scientific study ought to be taken into the councils of colonial 
administration and legislation, that, namely, of preserving the integ- 
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rity of tribal life as far as possible, so as to prevent complete extinc- 
tion. It would be easy to adduce many other very telling instances, 
if opportunity were offered to go into the matter more deeply and 
with more detail. 

I want, however, to say a few words about the second great chance 
for ethnology to become really useful in human affairs, that is by 
serving as one of the most important foundations for a general science 
of Man in his mental and social nature. Whether we call such a 
science Sociology or Social Psychology, or Philosophy of History or 
Politics, is of no great importance as long as we agree that it must 
be based on a purely empirical basis and that it must aim at real 
utility in the conduct of affairs. 

Although the present political atmosphere seems hardly conducive 
to optimism, there is no doubt that a better knowledge of the social 
mechanism would lead to a better appreciation of their real interests 
by the various conflicting groups and classes. In the present endless 
strife of group egoisms — national interests, class interests, racial 
interests — the introduction of the scientific spirit of dispassionate 
research would necessarily lead to a broader and more conciliatory 
attitude. A sober and heart-searching inquiry as to " What are we 
fightingfor ? What can we hope for from the defeat of our antagonists?" 
— might lead us to understand that co-operation and constructive 
work are more beneficial to both parties than hatred and opposition. 
Perhaps, even, not only to understand this truism, but even to act 
on it ! Such an attitude in itself, apart from the more concrete and 
detailed counsels afforded from social study, would be a powerful 
gain to true progress and would, therefore, be an achievement of 
real practical value. A systematic exposition of this attitude — 
based on all available material scientifically formulated — ^will be the 
Sociology of the Future — The New Humanism — and, indeed, much 
of the Sociology of to-day has already fully justified the hopes and 
anticipations in this direction.^ 

Now if this New Humanism is to have sufficient force to shape 
human ideals and even to influence poUcies, it must be based on a 
really scientific knowledge of human nature. This knowledge must, 
therefore, be empirical. But how and whence is the sociologist to 
draw empirical material ? Where can he obtain observations of changes 
occurring through variation in conditions? The ready answer to 
this is : there is history which teaches us the fate of humanity 
throughout the moving ages and changing conditions. Here, 
however, it is necessary to consider a point of extreme importance, 
though of almost philosophic subtlety. The only knowledge of 

* To mention only efforts on British soil, there are the excellent works of Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Dr. Westermarck, Professor 
Graham WaUas, Sir William Beveridge, and others ; in fact, all the theoretical 
work carried on in Sociology, Economics and Politics at the London School of 
Economics. Also we might class here the many valuable attempts at Social^ 
Reform based on scientific research. 
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past history we possess, we owe to the testimony of chroniclers and 
historians of past ages, whose views on social matters and human 
nature widely differ from our own. They were entirely unfit to act 
as our vicarious observers, except in certain aspects of history, 
aspects which the most modem historian tends to consider as rather 
superficial. Aristotle was a great genius and had an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of contemporaneous science. Yet the modem physicist 
would not rest content in founding his theory of electricity on 
Aristotle's observations! Great men though they often were, the 
chroniclers of the past can give us poor stuff only as foundation 
for the less obvious problems of sociology. 

Social theory, as weU as nattural science, constantly opens up new 
vistas, discloses new ranges of facts, and on these the documents of 
paist ages, as a rule, say nothing or very Uttie and that indirectiy. 
To the chronicler — ^who as often as not was a courtier — the court 
gossip, the often inglorious exploits of the monarch, of his ministers 
and mistresses, were more important than an obscure economic 
change slowly working its way among the peasants or artisans. 
Only after a social phenomenon flared up in the form of a civU war, 
revolt or other dramatic and sensational event, would the average 
chronicler take stock of it. To the exponents of the modem ten- 
dency in history — ^popularly and briUiantiy set forth in Mr. H. G. 
Wells' recent work on history — ^it is just the fundamental forces of 
himian society, the forms of social constitution, the types of economic 
organization, the great moral, religious and philosophic tendencies of 
an age that matter above all. The great men and the great masses 
alike make history, in mutual interplay or co-operation. To speak 
of leaders and forget the led is an error of method. 

This new tendency in history meets insurmountable obstacles in 
the inadequacy of the historical chronicles. There are, of course, 
the indirect sources, deeds, legal documents, account books and such 
Uke, but how meagre and oblique is their testimony I How often 
a historian must dream of being transported into the period of his 
researches, of becoming his own source and vindicating his con- 
clusions by direct observation! 

But what never can be vouchsafed to a historian, is given in a 
full measure to the field ethnologist. "What time has hidden from 
us for ever, space keeps preserved for a whilp, and under the modem 
conditions of travel reveals easily to an ethnographic explorer. In 
the various parts of our globe, there exist phases of civihzation as 
far removed from ours as the Middle Ages or Classical Antiquity, 
as the Homeric Epoch or the Neolithic times. To the old-fashioned 
historian who hunts after kings, great men, heroes and sensational 
events only, the study of the various non-European cultures will 
not reveal much of interest. To the modem sociologist-historian, 
the records of a scientific field ethnologist wiU be very stimulating. 

The field ethnologist, who studies the various tjrpes of civilization 
under varied conditions, is the only sociologist who can, on a large 
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scale, do anything comparable to an experiment in social matters. 
He can observe the differences in human mental constitution and 
human social behaviour under the various forms of physical and 
mental environment, as divergent as physical and mental nature 
will allow. 

The opening up of a new vista of forgotten civihzation gave the 
first great impulse to Humanism : that of the Renaissance. In the 
eighteenth century the work of Lessing and Winckelmann threw 
a new light on the classical cultures, and especially on the relative 
value of the Greek and Latin contributions, and there came again a 
new revival of humanistic studies. Humanism was broadened again 
in its scope and subject matter by the inclusion of Sanskrit linguis- 
tics and literature and the comparative study of Indo-European 
cultmres and Ijmguages. The most important final step was taken 
when modern anthropology became a science in the achievements of 
Tylor, Robertson Smith, the Volkerpsychologen, Bastian, Morgan 
and Lubbock, and in its most modem development with the great 
works of Sir James Frazer. This new development, the placing of 
sociological and historical theory on the broadest basis of compre- 
hensive comparison of all civilization, including those of the savage 
races, maybecalled without toomuch pretension the New Humanism. 

This New Humanism has, however, its obligations and duties, as 
well as its claims and privileges. So far, ethnological research, 
whether at home or in the field, has shown too much of a tendency 
towards the sensational and singular, towards isolating customs and 
beliefs of an outstaiiding, striking character and towards treating 
them as a collector treats savage " curios." There was a tendency 
with the travellers among native races to skim the surface of tribal 
Ufe in search of queer and quaint peculiarities. Barbarous mutila- 
tions of body, as well as distorted, incongruous beUefs, have been 
recorded very much as scandals or monstrosities are reported in the 
yellow press to satisfy our craving for the sensational and strange. 
We have excellent accounts of the dreadful rites of subincision in 
AustraUa and infibulation in the Sudan, of " survivals of primitive 
promiscuity " in Fiji and " group marriage " among the Dieri. Not 
that aU these subjects are not of the greatest importance : but they 
are not the only facts worth study. These sensational plums stick 
in a very ordinary cake of the drab, commonplace tribal Hfe, in 
which the native does and Uves through many phases very much 
resembling our own conditions. And it is the need of studying all 
the phases of native Ufe that I am urging here, attractive and ugly, 
sensational and commonplace alike. 

This, of course, is not an entirely new outlook, because it is to be 
found in the works of Sir James Frazer, Prof. Hobhouse, Dr. Marett, 
Prof. Westermarck, and aU those who attempt to reach the deeper 
layers of magic, religion, social organization and primitive social 
order. AU these problems cannot be solved, except by a deeper 
analysis of big complexes of cultural phenomena, of whole aspects of 
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human civilization. Again, in ethnographic field work the research 
done by trained men of science — ^inaugurated by the memorable 
Cambridge Expedition to the South Seas, by Haddon, Ray, Rivers, 
Seligman and others — ^has, or ought to have, put once for all an end 
to mere curio-hunting in ethnology.^ 

But although the tendency to shift the main weight of scientific 
attention from isolated details and striking curiosities to comprehen- 
sive groups of fundamental ideas is fully acknowledged by the best 
modem writers — by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of Cambridge, 
more consistentiy and explicitly than by anyone else — this tendency 
must be followed up further yet. Thus, for instance, there are stiU 
whole aspects of tribal life to which hardly any deeper attention has 
been paid. Even in our best monographs on native races, the 
economic aspect is almost without exception completely neglected. 
This is, no doubt, due on the one hand to the preconceived idea, 
which we all tend to have, of the extreme simpUcity of primitive 
economics ; on the other hand, it is just this aspect which presents 
to the observer the least sensational, the most obvious appearance, 
which promises no surprises or thrUls of any sort. Yet this very 
aspect is of such great importance and of such an obvious one that 
a whole school of philosophers attribute to the economic organiza- 
tion the r61e of primary cause in all social change. This materialistic 
view of history, as it is called, is no doubt a metaphysical exaggera- 
tion of an important truth, but the neglect of the economic in etimo- 
logical field work is an interesting symptom of the need to reform its 
method still more thoroughly in the direction of a comprehensive 
treatment of all aspects tif tribal life and their correlation. 

This postulate, if carried through, will do away to a great extent 
with the sensational character of much of our ethnographic know- 
ledge. A beUef, which appears crude and senseless in isolation, a 
practice which seems queer and " immoral," becomes often clear and 
even clean if understood as a part of a system of thought and prac- 
tice. From this point of view, it is all important for the field ethno- 
logist to try and assimilate thoroughly the ideas and ways of one 
single tribe and spend a good deal of time over it, rather than skim 
through a considerable nmnber of tribes, though this latter is from 
some points of view an indispensable supplement of the first type 
of work. To borrow the terminology of Dr. Rivers and his opinion : 
in the present state of ethnography intensive field work is even more 
urgently needed than survey work. 

The future development of ethnology Hes in its role of first hand- 
maiden to a general theory of human society, a theory trying to 

1 Recently the generous endowment by Sir Peter Mackie, of the Mackie 
Expedition to Central Africa, organized and directed by Sir James Frazer 
and carried out by the Rev. J. Roscoe, and the financing by Mr. Robert Mond 
of the Mond Expedition to New Guinea, are hopeful symptoms that funds and 
initiative will be forthcoming to foster ethnological field work, carried out by 
competent observers with academic training. 
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achieve a deeper grasp of human nature and of human history. Such 
a theory would give us, within limits, the power to foresee the course 
of events, and in a dim future, when this power is universally recog- 
nized, it might improve and influence those in authority. It would 
also — and this is, of no lesser value — be useful in creating a saner 
attitude, finer and wider ideals in the minds of men. For the desti- 
nies of mankind are shaped not only by the poUcy from above, but 
also by the slow, invisible changes which are always at work in all 
the individuals of a community. 

From this point of view there can be no doubt about the practical 
value of a New Humanism, a broad philosophic view of the laws of 
human society and human nature, based on a strictly scientific 
study of the widest range of facts at our disposal. And it is not so 
far-fetched an idea as might at first seem, to appeal to the savages 
for some light to be shed on our own nature. For nothing stimulates 
research and understanding as much as contrast and comparison, 
reached through the widest possible empiric survey of facts. Just as 
the psychology of normal human beings has received much help 
and stimulus from the study of mental disorder, so the social science 
of modem man and of the historical periods can look for much inspir- 
ation and assistance from ethnological researches. 



The Bryce Conference on the 
Reform of the House of Lords 

By H. B. Lees-Smith, 
Department of Political Science, London School of Economics. 

The resolutions for the Reform of the House of Lords, which have 
been foreshadowed in the King's Speech for the last three years, were 
introduced into the House of Lords on July i8th of this year. A 
large number of the leading peers expressed their preference for the 
scheme worked out by the Bryce Conference. An account of this 
Conference may, therefore, be of use to those who intend to follow 
the future discussions upon the subject. 

The " Conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber " was 
set up by the Prime Minister in 1917. It consisted of thirty mem- 
bers, drawn from both Houses of Parhament and from aU parties, 
with Viscount Bryce as the Chairman. Its discussions cover a siu^ey 
of practically every device proposed for the solution of the Second 
Chamber problem. The Conference published no evidence or de- 
tailed record of its proceedings. But I have had access to its minutes 
and memoranda which, without including anything of a confidential 
nature, afford the material for the following article. 

The thirty members of the Conference included aU opinions, from 
the leading champions of the House of Lords in the contest over the 
Parliament Act to advocates of the single-chamber system. The 
hope that this body would reach unanimous conclusions was soon 
seen to be unattainable. No report, therefore, was issued, but a 
letter was written by the Chairman, Lord Bryce, to the Prime 
Minister, indicating the course of the discussions and stating that, 
while conclusions had been reached on many points, they were those 
of a majority only. Individual members, therefore, were not bound 
to all recommendations, although prepared to acquiesce in the 
scheme as conveying what proved to represent the general view of 
the Conference as a whole. 

Although the Conference itself was unable to foUow a fully system- 
atic order in its discussions, the development of opinion within it 
can be best followed by examining first the proposals for the consti- 
tution of the new Second Chamber and then those for the powers 
which this Chamber is to exercise. 

At the beginning of the discussions, it was agreed that the existing 
House of Lords should select only a minority of the Second Chamber, 
and that, in order that the remainder of the Chamber should not 
contain any element of privilege, no property qualification should 
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be needed either for its members or its electors. The discussions as 
to how the bulk of the Chamber should be selected opened with 
suggestions including, as might be expected, all the main schemes 
that exist either in the Dominions or foreign countries. These 
suggestions fell into four main classes : 

1. Direct election by large constituencies on the plan of the 
Australian Senate and that of the new Legislative Council of 
New Zealand. 

2. Nomination — for a small proportion of the Chamber — ^in 
order to secure the presence of persons of eminence not ac- 
tively concerned in party politics. 

3. Election by Local Authorities grouped together in geographi- 
cal areas, on some such plan as that suggested by the French 
Senate. 

4. Election by the House of Commons. 

The first of these plans — that for direct election — receded into 
the background at an early stage of the discussions. The first 
principle that was generally accepted by the Conference was that 
the Second Chamber should not possess co-equal powers with the 
House of Commons, and in particular should not exercise direct 
control over the Executive Government with the power of making 
and unmaking ministries. This principle ruled out a directly elected 
Second Chcimber, which it was felt would tend to become a rival of 
the House of Commons and be able logically to claim co-ordinate 
authority. It was also urged that large constituencies would add 
to the expense and labour of elections. It therefore became clear, 
before half the sittings had been held, that a majority of the Confer- 
ence was opposed to all proposals in this direction. 

The second suggestion, that of nomination — for at any rate a small 
element of the Chamber — ^had at one time the support of a clear 
majority of the Conference, in the hope that distinguished persons 
not closely connected with politics could in this way be selected. 
But it was pointed out that literary and scientific distinction do 
not specially qualify their possessors for the exercise of political 
power, and that, as such nominations would be made on the advice 
of the Prime Minister, they would be mainly utilized to reward party 
services. This proposal, therefore, disappeared, and the Conference 
turned to the two remaining methods, both involving indirect 
election. ' 

Suggestions for election by Local Authorities had been before the 
House of Lords for a generation.^ The main scheme in which this 
proposal came before the Conference was that the election for each 
area should be in the hands of electoral colleges consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Local Authorities of that area., on a plan some- 

1 See Lord Rosebery's proposals. House of Lords Debates, March 19th, 
1888 ; and Lord Dunraven's House of Lords Reform Bill, introduced March 
23rd, 1888. 
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what similar to that adopted for the French Senate. It was, 
however, objected that Local Authorities are not elected with the 
idea of fvdfiUing such a purpose, and that to obtrude it into their 
duties would be to intensify political partisanship on issues which 
ought to be decided on other grounds. Liberal and Labour members 
of the Conference pointed out that such a plan would be unfair to 
them as County Councils are well known to 6e conservative assem- 
bhes, even in areas where the parhamentary representation is in the 
hands of the other parties. Behind these contentions was the beUef 
of many members of the Conference that a Second Chamber so 
elected would claim to be as representative as the House of Commons, 
and would attempt to rival its authority. The general result was 
that the majority of the Conference soon made their opposition to 
the proposal clear, even in the modified form of combination with 
election by the House of Commons. By a process of exhaustion, 
therefore, the Conference found itself left with the fourth plan, on 
which its main scheme was finally based. 

The election of the Second Chamber by the members of the first is 
the chief contribution to the solution of the problem of the relations 
between the two Houses which political inventiveness has made 
during recent years. It was suggested by Lord Rosebery to the 
House of Lords in 1888 as a possible means of electing a small number 
of members.^ Its merits are that it creates a Second Chamber 
which has no claim to become a rival to the first, and that it avoids 
the expense, labour and confusion of a second series of popular 
elections. On the other hand, an equally obvious result is that it is 
certain to be elected on party Unes, to reflect the prevailing compo- 
sition of parties in the Lower House, and to be largely used as a 
consolation for politicians who have grown tired or who have been 
defeated in the election for the more popular Chamber. This partisan 
character is an inevitable feature of every Second Chamber, however 
constituted, but it so impressed a number of members of the Con- 
ference that a great part of the time of the Conference was expended 
in attempts to discover some device by which it could be corrected. 

The most obvious method was to put the election into the hands 
of some further body, which, while representing the general sense 
of the House of Commons, would be freer from party influences. 
The Speaker was first proposed for this purpose, and when this was 
seen to be impracticable, there was substituted a small Committee of 
Selection of about twenty members, half to be appointed by the 
House of Commons and half by the new Second Chamber. The 
objection to such a proposal — which secured its defeat by the Con- 
ference, is that a Second Chamber mainly chosen by orily twenty 
persons, who would not themselves be directly representative of the 
electorate, would command so Uttle public confidence that probably 
it could not be brought into existence, and certainly it could not be 

1 House of Lords Debates, March 19th, 1888. 
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given any effective authority. Nevertheless, a certain number of 
members of the Conference were so convinced of the vital necessity 
of this provision that they insisted that, in the letter embodying the 
conclusions of the Conference, their names and opinion should be 
placed on record.^ 

The Conference thus came finally to direct election by the House 
of Commons ; but, in order to prevent the party with a majority 
from electing a Second Chamber made up of a soUd block of its own 
supporters, it was agreed without dissent that the election should be 
by Proportional Representation. This, however, would have neces- 
sitated that each member of the House of Commons should have had 
as many votes as there were representatives to be elected, and that 
he should place in order of preference dozens or even hundreds of 
names — a task which would not only be impracticably cumbersome, 
but would enable a very small combination of voters to secure the 
quota needed to elect a member. To avoid this, the Conference 
decided, by a substantial majority, to divide Great Britain into 
thirteen areas, and to vest the election of the representatives for that 
area in the hands of the members of the House of Commons sitting 
for constituencies within the area. An additional consequence which 
follows from this scheme is that the power of the party Whips will 
be to some extent counteracted by the influences of territorial 
sentiment. 

The character of the Second Chamber will be profoundly affected 
by the length of Ufe for which its members are chosen. Opinions 
in the Conference ranged from those who wished it to be elected by 
each House of Commons for the Ufetime of that House of Commons 
alone — the plan adopted in Norway, and, since the Conference met, 
in the new ParUament for Northern Ireland — to those who wished 
it to be elected for twelve years. The objection urged to the first 
proposal was that the Second Chamber would become no more than 
a duplicate of the House of Commons, while the opponents of the 
longer periods argued that it would produce a Chamber selected 
on issues which had long parsed from the stage, and out of touch 
with living pubhc opinion. The proposal for a hfe of twelve years 
finally carried the day ; and this plan, if it is carried out, will estab- 
lish the longest-lived Chamber in the British Commonwealth. It 
was also decided that, in accordance with the usual practice of other 
constitutions, there should not at any time be an election for all the 
seats in the Second Chamber simultaneously, but that one-third 
of its members should be re-elected every four years. 

The question of the retention in the new Second Chamber of a 
representation from the existing peerage raised the widest divergence 
of opinion, one section objecting to any such element at all, the 
others insisting that the House of Lords would not assent to any 

'They consisted of Lords Lansdowne, Loreburn, Balfour of Burleigh, 
Dunraven, Sydenham and Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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scheme which did not by this means provide for the maintenance of 
the historic continuity of the constitution. The final settlement, 
carried by a majority of the Conference, was that one-quarter of the 
Second Chamber, i.e., eighty-one members, should be chosen from 
the existing peerage in the first instance, and that this number should 
by a gradual process be reduced to thirty. 

The problem next arose of how this section of the Second Chamber 
should be elected. Proposals were made that it should be chosen 
on the same plan as the rest of the Second Chamber, that is, by mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. It was, however, finally decided 
to vest the election in a joint Committee of ten members, five to 
represent the new Second Chamber, chosen by the Committee of 
Selection of that Chamber, and five to represent the House of Com- 
mons, chosen by the Speaker. It must be noticed that, as the num- 
ber of peers is reduced from eighty-one to thirty, the places thus left 
vacant are stiU to be filled by the Committee of ten, but that their 
choice is not restricted to the peerage. The final result, therefore, 
is that one-quarter of the new Second Chamber is to be selected by 
ten persons who are themselves the product of a process of tertiary 
election. 

DEFINITION OF A MONEY BILL 

The Conference accepted the principle that the new Second 
Chamber, hke the present House of Lords, should have no power 
over Money BUls. But at this point there arises the question of 
" tacking " which, while appearing at first sight to be mauily a tech- 
nical one, profoundly affects the future of sound legislation. What is 
a Money Bill? May a Labour Government carry through a socialistic 
programme in a series of Money BiQs and so defeat the opposition of 
the Second Chamber ? The many hours that the Conference devoted 
to this subject iadicate the fundamental issues that it raises. 

The present position, as it has been left by the ParUament Act, 
is that the term Money Bill is very strictly defined and that the 
decision as to whether a Bill domes within that definition is left to 
the Speaker. This provision of the ■ ParUament Act had been 
fiercely resisted as it passed through the House of Commons and 
the issue was again raised at the Conference. Protracted discussion 
proved that it is beyond the wit of man to frame an inclusive and 
satisfactory definition of a Money BiU, and the solution of the diffi- 
culty was sought by creating a tribunal to whom each case could be 
referred as it arose. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had been frequently suggested as the most suitable tribunal, when 
the ParUament Act was being debated, and this proposal was re- 
peated at the Conference. But it was argued that the decisions 
would not involve the interpretation of BiUs, but their broad poUtical 
and social effects, and that for such a purpose a parUamentary body 
was more suitable than alegal one. The Conference, therefore, decided 
that a Finance Committee, consisting of about seven members from 
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each House — chosen at th,e beginning of each Parliament — should 
take the place of the Speaker as the arbiter of what constitutes a 
Money Bill. This proposal reappears as the fourth of the Government 
resolutions, with the addition that the Speaker is to be the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Committee. It is based upon the belief that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons cannot be accepted as an impar- 
tial tribunal in these disputes. But the real parties to such disputes 
are not the two Houses but the various political parties, and the 
impartiaJity of the Speaker in party conflicts is one of the most un- 
questioned traditions of oiir pcirUamentafy system. This tradition 
has been already reflected in his attitude to Money Bills, on which he 
has insisted upon the strictest possible interpretation of what the 
term contains. In the sessions of 1911 and 1914-16 he refused his 
certificate to the Finance Bills, which accordingly went up to the 
House of Lords as ordinary Bills. It is not reasonable to expect that 
— after a party fight over a Bill — a body consisting of those who are 
themselves partisans engaged in conflict will be more impartial than 
the Speaker. 

When the Conference turned to the second of the chief issues 
which had to be decided — the general powers which the Second 
Chamber was to wield — the most acute divergences of view disclosed 
themselves. The widest cleavage lay between the supporters of the 
Joint Sitting of both Chambers and those of the Referendum, as the 
final means of determining a disagreement between the two Houses. 
The opponents of the Joint Sitting urged that the House of Commons 
would far outnumber the House of Lords, and that, as the result of a 
Joint Sitting could usually be seen in advance, those who knew that 
they had the ultimate majority behind them would merely smother 
all opposition. The Referendum was opposed upon the ground that it 
could not be confined merely to the settlement of disputes between 
the two Chambers, but that, when once introduced, it must play a 
dominant part in the Constitution. Its suitability for such a part 
was attacked by the usual arguments which have been used in pre- 
vious controversies on this proposal. The failure of either section 
to convince the other led to a situation in which at one time the only 
solution seemed to be that both sides should state their views in the 
report of the Conference without any conclusion being reached. 
The final result was, however, that, after informal discussions, both 
proposals disappeared, and the Conference came to an agreement 
on the third device which had been suggested for the settlement of 
disputes, that of a " Free Conference." The term " Free Confer- 
ence " suggests a body which confers, that is, discusses and nego- 
tiates, but has no final or binding authority. It is an accurate des- 
cription of the proposal in its first form, but, as the proposal devel- 
oped, it was so stiffened and magnified — ^largely as the resiilt of the 
compromise by which the proposals for the Joint Sitting and the 
Referendum were both dropped — that the term is quite misleading 
as a definition of the scheme which eventually emerged. 
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Under this scheme the proceedings of the Free Conference are to 
be secret. It is to consist of sixty members, thirty chosen by each 
Chamber. Of each half each Chamber will choose twenty members 
for the lifetime of the Parliament, and the remaining ten ad hoc for 
each particular BUI. The representatives of each House are to be 
chosen by the Conmiittee of Selection of that House. A BiU on 
which the two Chambers cannot agree wiU come before the Confer- 
ence at the request of either Chamber. If it is rejected by the Con- 
ference, it wUl die, but it may be anticipated that in most cases it 
AviU, in some form or another, come back out of the Conference to 
the two Chambers. The only choice they now have is to accept or 
reject the BUI as a whole, a point of the scheme which is ftmdamental, 
for it means that the House of Commons has finally lost control of 
the BUI in the form in which it was passed, and now only has before 
it the BiU as it has been altered by the Conference. If now both 
Houses either accept or reject the BUI, the matter is concluded. But, 
if the disagreement continues, and one House accepts the BiU whUe 
the other rejects it, there is to be a delay of one session, at the close 
of which the Free Conference takes it up again. If the Free Confer- 
ence faUs to report it back in the same form as before, it dies. But, 
if the Free Conference repeats it without amendment by a majority 
of not less than three (to ensure a substantial preponderance of 
opinion in its support), it then goes back to the two Houses once 
again. If, on this occasion, the House of Commons accepts it, it 
becomes law whatever may be the attitude of the Second Chamber. 

The scheme is obviously a very compUoated one. The first objec- 
tion to it is that it lacks the simple intelligibility needed in democra- 
tic government, but its essential proposal is clear. The Free Con- 
ference can reject the BiU or can change it into any form that it 
decides. The House of Commons has no power in case of its rejec- 
tion, and, if the BUI has been altered, even in its vital principles, must 
take it as it is or lose it altogether. The power of a Free Conference 
is, then, in the case of disputed BUls, as great as that of the House of 
Commons itself. 

The poUtical inventiveness of Lord Bryce and his coUeagues has 
added one more to the possible devices by which a dispute between 
two Chambers can be determined, i.e., the creation of a Third 
Chamber which, when disagreement arises, becomes greater in 
power than the Second and equal in power to the First. But this 
fact lays bare the weakness at the heart of the whole scheme. The 
essential requisite, without which no Chamber could be given such 
tremendous powers, is that it should have an undoubted representa- 
tive capacity. But the Chamber proposed is removed from the 
electorate by so many intermediate stages that its representative 
capacity is attenuated to a mere shadow. One-half is to be elected 
by the House of Commons ; the other half is chosen by a Chamber 
of which one-quarter of the members are selected by only ten persons, 
themselves the product of tertiary election. Of the remaining three- 
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fourths, one-third will be the product of a secondary election about 
ten or twelve years old ; another third of a similar election six or 
eight years old ; and the remaining third of a similar election by a 
recent House of Conraions. Finally, this Third Chamber is to sit 
in secret. A body of this kind, consisting of members holding their 
seats for twelve years, in the main elderly men far removed from 
contact with the people, publishing no division hsts, but debating 
behind dosed doors, might be suitable as a revisory assembly, with 
definitely restricted powers of suggestion ; but the proposal to set 
it up as able to defeat the House of Commons is impracticable in a 
democratic state. 

The explanation of such a proposal is to be found by tracing its 
development through the discussions out of which it grew. When 
the constitution of the Free Conference was finally carried, it had 
not been decided that it was to be a body of any binding authority. 
The amendments which transformed it into a new Chamber of 
enormous strength were only made at almost the last moment. But 
no further examination was made of its Constitution, which remained 
as it had been before the new powers had been added. Thus, on a 
constitution devised for a body of very weak authority, there was 
finally erected a Chamber of unusual strength, founded upon a basis 
on which it is quite impracticable to hope that any such Chamber 
can stand. 



The Theory of Progress 

By Morris Ginsberg 
Lecturer in Philosophy, University College and London School 
of Economics. 
For about a hundred and fifty years the theory of progress has been 
a djmamic agent in matters political, philosophical and religious. 
It has been put forward both as a description of facts and as an 
ethical ideal. In the former sense progress is held as a theory of 
reality according to which the latter is essentially a process gradually 
realizing or attaining its nature in time. Generally, those who take 
this view ascribe to mind, and even to the mind of man, a central 
position in the universe. At the basis of their belief in the progress 
of the world as a whole is a belief in human progress. Humanity 
comes to be looked upon as an entity possessing continuity and 
identity, and passing in the process of time to a fuller and more 
integral realization of its potentiaUties. In the second place, 
progress has also been put forward as an ideal of human endeavour, 
an end ethically desirable and supplying meaning and purpose to 
the bewildering process of human history. 

It might at first sight appear that these two theories are incom- 
patible ; that if progress be a fact, if a process of development is 
going on in accordance with necessary laws, then the theory of 
progress as an ideal is meaningless. For there is surely no point 
in urging humanity to pursue what it cannot, from the nature of 
the case, but pursue. But this is, perhaps, not a very serious objec- 
tion, for many of the beUevers in progress as a fact do not think of 
it as necessary, but as essentially dependent upon human effort and 
initiative. And it must be remembered that, though it is idle to tell 
anyone to do what he cannot but do, it is equally futile to put 
forward ideals which are not capable of reaUzation. If progress 
were impossible, if Nature were not amenable to standards of value, 
if there were not something in the constitution of things which meets 
our hopes and responds to our aspirations, if man were indeed an 
aUen amidst hostile forces, then all that we could do would be " to 
accept the universe," or in Promethean defiance attempt to defeat 
the cosmic process at every step, although such an attempt would 
have been hopeless and foredoomed to f^ure. On the other hand, 
if it can be shown that progress is a fact, that in the processes that 
constitute Nature and History there have been gradually realized 
ends which find a response in our nature, this fact would point to the 
presence of the conditions which made it possible, and this would be 
an incentive to us to discover those conditions, and to use our know- 
ledge of them to maintain and further that progress. The belief in 
progress is thus one of the ways in which there is expressed the 
profound desire of man to be at home in the world, to see in Nature 
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an effort to realize ends akin to those that can satisfy him. Yet the 
theory has not always, or even long, been held. Though it is true 
that ideas of decadence and progress are to be foimd in ancient 
literature, the profounder thought of antiquity, though it linked up 
reality with perfection, did not view resdity as a process in time 
progressively realizing ends, but rather took retrogression and 
progression as the ebb and flow of an unchanging sea. It therefore 
favoured theories of cyclical recurrence. 

Even in the Renaissance such theories are to be met with. Machiavelli 
views the process of history as a displacement of permanent elements. 
The quantity of good and evil in the world remains constant. The 
changes that take place are purely local — ^if advance is made in one 
part of the world there is retrogression in another. Goodness may 
shift from one place to another like empire, but no real change for 
the better is effected on the whole. 

As a dominant idea the theory of progress, as I have said, belongs 
to the last hundred and fifty years. Yet there are now signs that 
it is losing its hold. In a recent lecture Dean Inge has criticized it 
as he says ' ' unmercifully, ' ' and Prof. Bury, in concluding his elaborate 
history of the idea of progress, suggests that its value as a doctrine is 
pvurely relative, corresponding to a certain not very advanced stage 
of civilization, just as providence in its day was of relative value 
corresponding to a stage somewhat less advanced. Neither of these 
authors has made the attempt to define the term or to lay down 
criteria of progress. 

As a metaphysical theory, progress, as far as I can see, implies : 

1. That there is discoverable a rational criterion of value. 

2. That there is a necessary connection between value and exist- 
ence; that the existent is, so to speak, amenable to ethical ends. 

3. That the realization of values takes place gradually, in time 
passing from the lower to the higher or fuller. 

The importance of having a criterion of value becomes especially 
clear when we remember the confusions that have arisen from the 
facile identification of evolution with progress which, above all, the 
influence of Herbert Spencer tended to encourage. From the theory 
of evolution he deduced a law of necessary progress. Progress 
means successive adaptation to environment, and Spencer has no 
doubt that eventually the process of adaptation wiU be complete. 
" The ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain — 
as certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit 
faith; forinstance, that all men will die. Progress is not an accident, 
but a necessity. What we call evil and immorahty must disappear. 
It is certain that man must become perfect — always towards per- 
fection is the mighty movement — towards a complete development 
and more unmixed good." 

Spencer further thought that the process of adaptation to environ- 
ment was bound to lead to greater happiness. 
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This theory need not be here further discussed. Huxley has 
disposed of it once and for all : 

" So far from gradual progress forming any necessary part of the 
Darwinian creed, it appears to us that it is perfectly consistent with 
indefinite persistence in one state or with a gradual retrogression." 

It is clear that adaptation to environment cannot of itself be 
taken as a criterion of progress. The lower animals are just as well 
organized for the purposes of their life as the higher for theirs. 
Adaptation may be reached by a reduction of wants or by increasing 
complexity of adjustment. Tlie bare formula of adaptation scarcely 
means more than the fact of existence. The criterion of advance 
cannot be found in mere adjustment of inner and outer factors. 
In fact, Herbert Spencer himself appeals to what is really a different 
criterion, viz., complexity of adjustment between organism and 
environment. Evolution implies an advance to a state of increased 
coherence, definiteness and heterogeneity, and rests upon a double 
process of differentiation and integration. Mere differentiation of 
structxu-e and correlative function is not sufficient. There must 
further be an integration of the differentiated parts, such as to lead 
to the harmonious co-operation of an orderly whole. We thus reach 
a criterion which might be applied to individuals as well as to sys- 
tems. 

Thus one individual or one system is more developed than another 
if it exhibits greater differentiation and integration of parts, and if 
its parts mutually support one another with a view to the functioning 
of the whole. This functional or teleological way of regarding things 
may be studied empirically or inductively and different phases of 
co-ordination marked out. In the higher stages it will then be 
seen that the correlation and co-ordination so effected is the work 
of mind, rests upon impiilses, feelings, ideas and purposes. 

Progress or development may be defined as an evolution of har- 
mony or as the extension of the sphere and deepening of the inner 
unity of harmony. Since in the higher phases this is the work of 
mind, we may take as our guide to the problem the extension of the 
area of conscious control of the conditions of development. ^ 

It wUl, however, be asked what virtue there is in increase of 
complexity or in the extension of the sphere of organized and co- 
ordinated action. Herbert Spencer's attempt to deduce an essential 
connection between progress and happiness from the general theory 
of evolution, cannot be regarded as successful. Von Hartmann has 
shown that on the basis of that theory it is quite as possible to reach 
the pessimistic conclusion that progress means an increase in misery. 
Professor Hobhouse, however, has argued that an extension of 
harmony as defined by him is a rational good, i.e., is rationally 
desirable. For the good is primarily that which satisfies impulse — 
is a harmony between impulse-feeling and experience — and if by the 

^ This is the conception which Professor Hobhouse has developed with an 
impressive weight of evidence in his Development and Purpose. 
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rational we mean the systematic, connected, coherent, then the 
rational good would be the harmonious good, i.e., a harmony of 
harmonies. The extension of harmony must therefore be rationally 
good and not merely a neutral process of evolution. 

We then arrive at a criterion of progress, viz., the extension of the 
sphere of harmony both in scope or inclusiveness and in inner unity 
and intensity. It may be added that on this view happiness may 
be shown to be an integral element in the good. For happiness may 
be defined as the feeling tone which accompanies the satisfaction of 
the deeper and more fundamental parts of our nature, and the exten- 
sion of harmony, which when applied to man means the harmonious 
fulfilment of personahty in society must carry happiness with it. 

Is there any evidence for progress thus defined? 

A study of mental evolution, it is maintained, reveals the gradual 
emergence of types of organisms exhibiting greater and greater 
complexity and differentiation of parts, and functioning more and 
more perfectly as wholes. Stages of correlation may be indicated 
ranging from the rough and ready responses to stimuli determined by 
hereditary structure to the stage at which the psycho-physical organ- 
ism becomes aware of its own nature and of the conditions of develop- 
ment and is able to shape a scheme of purposes covering its- whole 
life or even the life of a whole people. As we study the evolution of 
mind, it is maintained, we see that as the mind grows the sphere of 
consciousness expands, the mind becomes aware of its growth, of the 
conditions that hmit it, capable of measuring the distance and 
direction in which it travels and conceiving for itself a harmonious 
future. A study of human history and of human institutions shows 
that there have arisen gradually widening circles or spheres of 
harmony in the course of evolution. It is not maintained that this 
advance has been continuous, but merely that, on the whole, the 
broad conditions of permanent progress have been realized. This 
advance has been connected with a general development in the life 
of mind as controUing physical conditions, but in particular our 
growing knowledge of the laws of social evolution, of heredity may, 
it is maintained, soon lead to a turning point in the history of human- 
ity at which it will be able consciously to control its destiny, to map 
out the ends to be pmrsued, and to secure the conditions and means 
requisite for their attainment. 

The fact of progress thus empirically ascertained, it is further 
argued, points to the existence of perhianent conditions making it 
possible and, therefore, to a teleological view of reaUty, according 
to which the latter is to be conceived as a process of development, 
the ground of which is to be found in a mind, not coextensive with the 
universe, but the dynamical agent within it, a mind striving ever 
against conditions that limit it, to a fuller and fuller harmony. The 
highest incarnation of this mind known to us is " humanity," " con- 
ceived as the spirit of harmony and expanding Ufe, shaping the best 
actions of the best men and women." The history of man is taken 
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to be a process in which the ends appropriate to the operation of the 
Spirit of the Universe are working out their natural results. 

The strength of this argument depends on the validity of the 
empirical sjmthesis upon which it is mainly based. Let us con- 
centrate our attention here on the problem of human progress. 
To most people this problem presents itself as a question whether 
the people of to-day are physically, mentally or morally superior to 
the people of 2,000 years ago, etc. Now, the opponents of progress 
maintain that so far from there having been progress, there is 
actually going on in the European peoples a process of ra,pid deter- 
ioration. " Civilization tends now, as always, to a weeding out of 
the best, and the new practice of subsidizing the unsuccessful by 
taxes extorted from the industrious is cacogenics erected into a 
principle. If so-called civilized nations show any protracted vitality, 
it is because they are only civilized at the top. Ancient civilizations 
were destroyed by barbarians ; we breed our own." This and similar 
arguments urged by many eugenists are based on the relative infer- 
tility of the better classes and the consequent increasing recruit- 
ment of the newer generations from the lower and less fit classes. 
These arguments seem to me open to the objections : 

(a) They assume, generally without attempt at proof, that there 
are fundamental and inherent differences in racial or innate qualities 
between the social classes, and often also between different races. 
As to this it may be safely said that the evidence in favour of such 
inherent difference in ability is exceedingly small. Recently appeal 
has been made to intelligence tests, and there is a tendency in many 
quarters to base far-reaching conclusions on them. But it should 
be remembered that these tests do not entirely eliminate environ- 
mental factors, and, secondly, that as far as one can gather, psycholo- 
gists are by no means agreed as to what exactly it is that is being 
measured by these tests. Of a great deal of what is called mental 
measurement it has been said that it is neither mental nor measure- 
ment. Even allowing that the tests do reveal innate differences in 
intelUgence as between the classes, and that the lower classes are 
inferior in this respect, that result is by no means decisive, for it is 
quite arguable that they are superior or, at least, equal to the upper 
classes in other respects, as, e.g., in qualities of character and tem- 
perament. 

(6) Generally, however, when those writers who believe in race 
deterioration condescend to proof, they frankly appeal to success in 
life as a criterion of fitness, but in that case their argument amounts 
to no more than the bare tautology that the best survive and that 
those who survive are the best. Again, even if we take success as 
our criterion, it has by no means been shown that differences in 
scucess are due to differences in native capacity, and it nMght well 
be argued that the existing differences in the wealth owned by the 
various sections of the community produce such marked differences 
in the pos^bility of their advance, that all other differences may 
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for the time, be neglected. Success or failure could only indicate 
superior or inferior ability if all other conditions were equal as 
between the classes. Apart, therefore, from the questionable 
correctness of taking success in life as a criterion of what is socially 
desirable, it must be maintained that so far no real proof has been 
given of the existence of a close correlation between success and 
innate capacity. 

(c) As far as I know no direct empirical evidence of deterioration 
has been furnished. 

{d) So far as the arguments are based on general biological grounds, 
it might be well urged that if changes take place by mutations and 
not by accumulation of smaU variations, and if, further, the law of the 
return to the mean is true, no permanent deterioration can take 
place in the race as a whole as the result of the facts of differential 
fertihty. 

But if no case can be made out for deterioration, neither can we 
prove improvement. There appears to have been no improvement 
in physical quahties, in size of brain, etc., for many thousands of 
years. Whether the innate moral endowment of man is better now 
than it was thousands of years ago it is dif&cult to say. Morally, it 
may be argued, human natiu-e has not changed for the better, for 
though in actual behaviour people may be kindher, more humane, 
less brutal in their pleasures and their resentments, such differences 
of behaviour may be due not to any radical improvement in human 
character, but to a difference in circumstances, in law and other 
institutions. In the same circumstances modem man is as brutal 
and perhaps even more so than many savages. 

The theory of progress and the criterion above outlined refer, 
however, not to racial but to social changes. The reality of progress 
is asserted on the ground, not of actual improvement of the natures 
of human beings, but of the fact that there has taken place a perfect- 
ing of the machinery of social organization, with the result that life is 
fuller, that we have greater control over the forces of nature, and are 
generally nearer on the road to the discovery of the conditions of 
harmonious development ; that the area of conscious control of the 
conditions of evolution has expanded ; that there has been an 
expansion and growth of the social mind. 

I By the social mind of humanity in this connection is not meant an 
entity independent of the different individuals of different ages 
and peoples, but is a phrase indicating a growing unity of mind or 
spirit — ^not akin to the unity of the individual mind, but to the unity 
that is exemplified in social aggregates, in varying degrees, and 
which consciously and unconsciously dominates the life of the 
members. Now it seems to me that the believers in progress have 
greatly exaggerated the degree of development attained by the 
social mind of humanity, and even of the great nation states. 

The mental forces that are operating in society are of the most 
bewildering character and do not impress us with the sense of effort 
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at system or harmony. The laws of interaction between mind and 
mind are largely unknown, and in so far as they are known they are 
used for the deUberate distortion of opinion by the processes of 
cumulative mass suggestion. If the people has a will it is certainly 
difficult to discover it. The difficulties of democracy lie, it is now 
coming to be recognized, not in the difficulty of finding an appro- 
priate mechanism for the expression of the general will, but in the 
fact that there is nosuch will to express. With Huxley, we might say : 

" Even the best of modem civilizations appears to exhibit a 
condition of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal 
nor even possesses the merit of stabihty." 

Actual institutions and changes in them are not to any great 
extent the result of conscious thought or knowledge of the laws of 
social evolution, but are at best trial and error experiments at dis- 
covering a modus vivendi. Popular ideahsm is generally of the 
flimsiest character, and has neither consistency nor durability. Not 
even the trained sociologists know very much of the real laws that 
control social change, of the laws of biological and social heredity 
or of mental interaction, or even of the efiects of the. various types of 
social institutions upon hfe and character. As to the movement of 
human history as a whole, only the eye of the optimist can see in it 
evidence for an expanding, systematic or unitary purposiveness. 

The apphcation of the criterion of the expansion of the area of 
conscious control is thus not very promising. Let us now apply to 
social institutions the criterion of progress above laid down, viz., 
development of harmony in scope and inner imity. One institution 
is better than another if it is in the first place more comprehensive 
and embodies and reveals a greater number of elements ; and, in the 
second place, if it exhibits greater integration of elements, giving 
each its due place but subordinating each to the requirements of the 
whole. Applied to society, this would mean that one order of 
society is better than another to the extent to which it is (a) more 
comprehensive ; (6) exhibits greater inner articulate unity. 

The higher orders of society will be those which are based not on 
suppression of elements, but on free and harmonious co-operation, 
in which there is a greater fullness of life, a greater realization of 
capacity, of personaUty, for the majority of the members constituting 
the society ; in which there is an abimdance of free associations, an 
absence of arbitrary authority or of subservience to it, a devotion 
to large and comprehensive purposes giving satisfaction to the 
deepest and most vital cravings of human nature. 

Now, when we apply this test the answer is by no means unam- 
biguous. 

Increase in scope and complexity of organization there certainly 
has been. It is not difficult to show that there has taken place a 
gradual and steady extension of the sphere of social control or 
regulated order. It is also true that personal rights have been 
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gradually won by greater and greater numbers of individuals, at 
any rate in the eyes of the law. Legally/it may be quite possible to 
prove that there has been a development of autonomy, both of 
individuals and groups throughout the world. Compare the dis- 
appearance of slavery, the growth of toleration in religion, the im- 
provement in the position of women, the extension of the franchise, 
the multiplication of voluntary organizations, the spread of educa- 
tion, and so forth. If, however, we take the harmonious development 
of personality as our criterion of the value of social institutions, these 
facts are by no means conclusive in favoiu: of progress. If there 
has been an extension of organization, that very fact has brought 
problems with it which are perhaps insoluble. The mere possession 
of political rights is no real indication of genuine self-government. 
The spread of education has made possible an expansion of the power 
of propaganda by means of which there is effected a subtle invasion 
and penetration of personality on a tremendous scale which makes 
the possession of legal freedom much less of a reality than it appears. 
Can we really say that morality is less and less determined by mere 
convention and custom? Can we be sure that the influence of 
arbitrary authority has really decreased ? Has there really taken 
place an expansion of the moral and mental powers of the majority 
of the people ? Can we point to an increase of devotion to large and 
comprehensive ideals ? Do we know enough of the nature of social 
institutions to lay down with any certainty the laws of their evolu- 
tion and of their effect upon character ? Can we say that they have 
led to a steady improvement in human character and behaviour ? 
There is much in the present state of the world to suggest that 
social institutions are inadequate to deal with the problems which 
the expansion of organization and of inter-communication have 
brought with them, and that they will collapse under the burden of 
these problems. There does not seem to be enough knowledge or 
spiritual insight adequate to the present demands of civilization, 
and whatever knowledge exists appears impotent. 

So far as the empirical facts are concerned, I think we may safely 
say that, if there has been any progress, we are much nearer the 
beginning of it than the end. But the reality of progress has also 
been asserted on the ground that the notion of conditioned purpose, 
i.e., the gradual reaHzation of a world purpose of a mind operating 
under Umiting conditions which it gradually discovers and controls, 
is the only one that can yield a rational explanation of the world. 
With the general metaphysical ground of this argument I am not 
here concerned, except, perhaps, to point to a difficulty that has 
often been urged against the application of the category of purpose 
to the process of development of the imiverse as a whole. In purpose 
as we know it in human activity the idea of the end precedes the 
activity or attainment, but such temporal antecedence is meaning- 
less when applied to the time process as a whole, for then the ground 
of temporal development would itself be brought within the time 
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process. Be this as it may, it seems to me rash to assume that the 
world-purpose, if there be one, must be such as to embody, in their 
entirety, the purposes of humanity, particularly the purposes that 
happen to appeal to the Western races. " L'anthropolatne voild 
I'ennemi," we may quote with Dean Inge. Granting that there must 
be ultimate harmony in the universe as a whole, we cannot, on 
purely logical or formal grounds, determine the manner in which 
such hsurmony is being attained. Perhaps it can only be attained at 
the expense of the entire suppression of many of its elements. From 
the point of view of the universe as a whole, our hopes and fears, 
our loves and hates, oxu" beliefs and aspirations may be of as little 
significance as are to us the life struggles of many of the lower 
animals, or the suffering of primitive peoples to the so-called civihzed 
races. The place of human purposes and ideals in the world scheme 
cannot then be deduced from the formal conditions of developmental 
harmony, but apart from the identification of the world purpose 
with the purpose of Humanity, progress, even if its reality could be 
proved, would be ethically as neutral as the progress of the earUer 
evolutionists. That existence and value are intiinsicaUy connected 
has often been argued. By some thinkers this is maintained on the 
ground of what seems to be no more than the ontological argument 
in a new form, viz., that the most perfect must exist. For this 
transition from idea to existence there is no warrant. AH that we 
are entitled to say is that the universe must be such as to allow of 
ideals arising within it. Though the is and the ought must not be 
identified, reality must aUow of ideals of moral conduct arising 
within it, but we cannot find in this any guarantee that such ideals 
must be necessarily capable of fulfilment or realization. 

A further argmnent in favour of the connection between value 
and existence is that reality is only intelligible teleologically, that 
the notion of complete system, which is the aim of rational explana- 
tion, implies that aJl the parts of the universe, as developing in time, 
mutually support one another or are ends or means to one another. 
This may be granted, but it should be remembered that the notion 
of system is purely formal and the unity of the universe may be ob- 
tained by a transmutation and even eUmination of all the ends that, 
as human beings, we consider valuable. The progress and persistence 
of the living beings that inhabit this earth and their values may be 
of very Uttle significance in the universe as a whole. The problem 
of progress in the limited sense of the progress of humanity cannot, 
as it seems to me, be proved by meta,physical considerations as to 
what is involved in the intelligible explanation of the universe, but 
must be decided empirically by an attempt to mark out the actual 
historical stages or phases through which humanity has passed, and 
by appl3dng to this historical sequence rational criteria of value as 
we understand them. In the way of such an attempt, there are, as 
it seems to me, very great difi&culties. Happiness certainly is a 
deceptive criterion, and one, moreover, not capable of application 
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with any scientific accuracy even to the stages of an individual's life, 
much less to a nation or still less to humanity. 

The criterion of the extension of harmony in personal development 
is more promising, but so far it has remained too formal a notion. 
When you try to make it concrete its appUcation gives by no means 
an unambiguous answer to our questions as to the reaUty of progress. 
The control of life has expanded in area, in extent, but can we be 
sure that there has been a corresponding extension in the realization 
of spiritual values ? May it not be that the complexity of our Uf e 
has but added greater opportunities for discord, and that we are not 
really on the road to that harmonious fulfilment of ends which is 
taken to be an indication of the Divine Purpose in the xmiverse ? 



Saint-Simon and his Influence on 
Karl Marx 

By Alice M. MacIver, 
Research Student. 

Henri Claude, Comte de Saint-Simon, whom history has dubbed 
" The Father of Socialism," was a descendant of that famous family 
of Saint-Simon which traced its origin back to Charlemagne and 
which gave us the inimitable chronicler of the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth. Such a lineage must have included a curious assort- 
ment of ancestors, and the Saint-Simon with whom we are concerned 
truly can be said to have lived up to the traditions of his ancestors. 
The individuality of his character soon asserted itself, for at the age of 
thirteen he refused to be confirmed, which enraged his father to 
such an extent that he had him imprisoned for several months. 
Two years later we find him instructing his valet to wake him in the 
morning with the following formula : " Levez-vous, Monsieur le 
Comte, vous avez de grandes choses a fair e." 

Much might be expected from a boy with such opinions, and all 
through life Saint-Simon fulfils these expectations to the utmost. 
Having served with Lafayette in the American War of Independence, 
the outbreak of the French Revolution found Saint-Simon full of 
enthusiasm for the cause of liberty. He gave up his title of Count 
and was elected by his tenants as their representative in the local 
Assembly. By this time he was already dreaming of one great 
system which should synthetize into one, science, industry, art, 
politics, and religion, and, finding the lack of money a drawback, he 
speculated very successfully in tiie sale of confiscated lands, being, 
in the venture, financed by the Prussian Ambassador to England. 
This partnership was only temporary, and as far as can be ascertained, 
the Prussian Minister got very much the better of the bargain, still 
Saint-Simon gained enough with which to marry, rent a large house 
in Paris, and for two years live a life of luxury and extravagance. He 
kept open house for all comers and attracted many men of science 
and literature, many of them being professors whom he engaged to 
teach him privately, he being at the time particularly interested in 
physiology and biology. 

At the end of two years he had exhausted his fortune, and hearing 
that Madame de Stael had just been left a widow he promptly 
divorced his wife in order to make the former lady an offer of mar- 
riage. He justified this proceeding by pointing out that as Madame 
de Stael was the most remarkable woman of tiie age and as he was 
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the most remarkable man, their offspring would be more remarkable 
still. Unfortunately for posterity the offer was declined, but as 
Madame de Stael was then living in Switzerland, it is to be presumed 
that the incident is in some ways connected with the Letters of an 
Inhabitant of Geneva, Saint-Simon's first published work, and from 
the point of view of socialistic theory his most interesting. 

After this Saint-Simon's life is a record of poverty and suffering, 
terminated by his death in 1825. During this period when he rarely 
had enough to eat, had no fire in winter, and worked long hours as a 
copying clerk, he turned out the most amazing collection of pamph- 
lets, discourses, sketches of projected works, and unfinished frag- 
ments of all kinds. He made, as a rule, no attempt to co-ordinate 
his ideas into a completed whole, but insisted on considering his 
writings more in the nature of a correspondence with his readers, who 
were expected to criticize and reply. In this way he made friends 
with many of the leading men of the day and gathered round him a 
small band of devoted disciples, which at one time included Augustin 
Thierry and Auguste Comte. At the time of his death Rolinde 
Rodrigues was his favourite pupil and was entrusted with the carry- 
ing on of the master's work. 

Saint-Simon's aim was to formulate a system to include every 
branch of life and synthetize it into one harmonious whole. He 
wanted to found a science of progress which by studying the past 
would give men a sure guide for working out the future. Every 
branch of human knowledge had some bearing on the problem and 
each had to be studied and assigned its proper place in the system. 
We can divide Saint-Simon's intdlectual life into three divisions : 
the early period when he was particularly interested in the different 
branches of positive science; the second period when, profoundly 
impressed by the political events of 1814-15, he turned his attention 
to social and political questions; and thirdly, the last two years of his 
life when he occupied himself particularly with the bringing of 
Christianity up to date in the New Christianity. 

The second period is the important one from our point of view, and 
the one to be studied when considering Saint-Simon's claim to be 
considered the " Father of Socialism." We have to remember that 
although most of Saint-Simon's works were published between 1815 
and 1825, yet he himself belongs to the eighteenth century by educa- 
tion, tradition and social position. He is a direct descendant of the 
Encyclopaedists, yet he lived through the Revolution, saw its good 
as well as its bad points, and was tremendously influenced by 
Condorcet, Adam Smith, and J. B. Say, so that he is a unique link 
between the pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary periods. 
These facts have to be remembered in tracing his ideas through his 
chaotic writings. In regard to social and political questions his 
fundamental propositions are fairly obvious. A true disciple of 
Adam Smith and J. B. Say, he longed to abolish the then existing 
state and confine its activities to a few necessary functions. He 
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thought in industry lay the future of man and that the only produc- 
tive work to be done was to increase the nation's wealth by trade, 
commerce and industry. To this end he advocated an industrial 
form of government carried on by selected experts. He divided the 
nation into two classes, the producers and the idlers, and predicted 
that as the latter class was non-essential and a drag upon tiie rest it 
would have to disappear. 

In his desire to promote material wealth he points out the dis- 
utility of competition between town and town, province and province, 
and country and country, and he advocates a scheme for a league of 
nations, surprisingly like the League now in existence, by which 
Europe should be governed by a General Parliament in which France 
and Britain were to have the preponderating influence. 

Saint-Simon is not a socialist in the sense of being a social-demo- 
crat. He believes that the majority of the people are a lazy, supine 
mass whom a good industrial government must direct and guide. It is 
true that in theNew Christianityhe says: "Society should be organized 
in such a fashion as to secure the greatest advantage for the greatest 
number. The object of all its labours and activities should be the 
most prompt and complete amelioration possible of the moral and 
physical condition of the most numerous class." But in discussing 
how this is to be done he says : " The problem of social re-organiza- 
tion must be solved for the people. The people themselves are 
passive and listless and must be excluded in any consideration of the 
question. The best way is to entrust public administration to the 
care of the industrial chiefs, who will always directly attempt to give 
the widest possible scope to their undertakings, with the result that 
their efforts in this direction will lead to the maximum expansion of 
the amount of work executed by the mass of the people." (Systetne 
industriel.) 

In his famous Parable, published in 1819, he elaborates his 
attitude towards the State and society still further. He points out 
that if France lost all her men of genius the loss would be irreparable, 
but that the loss of all the nobility, and of all the dignitaries of 
Church and State, could be easily made good. " These facts prove 
clearly, though in an indirect manner, that the social organization 
is still very imperfect ; that men still allow themselves to be ex- 
ploited by violence and deception ; and that the human species, 
speaking politically, is still plunged in immorality. 

" These suppositions show that actual society is really the world 
turned upside down. 

" Because the nation has admitted as a fundamental principle 
that the poor should be generous for the sake of the rich, and that in 
consequence the less comfortably off deprive themselves daily of 
part of their necessities to add to the superfluities of the great pro- 
prietors ; 

" Because the great criminals, the general thieves, those who 
squeeze the mass of the citizens ; and who take from them three to 
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four millions of francs per annum, find themselves charged with the 
duty of punishing small crimes against society ; 

" Because ignorance, superstition, laziness and the taste for expen- 
sive pleasures form the equipment of the chief leaders of society, and 
men who are capable, economical, and industrious are only employed 
as subordinates and as instruments ; 

" Because, in a word, in aU forms of occupation, incapable men 
find themselves charged with the duty of directing capable men ; in 
the present condition of society, the most immoral men are appointed 
to teach the citizens virtue, and in regard to distributive justice, the 
great criminals are appointed to pimish the faults of the small 
delinquents." {Parable de Saint-Simon.) 

Here may be discerned the germ of the Marxian Socialism wrapped 
up in what might almost be called a paternal application of the 
doctrines underlying laissez-faire. Saint-Simon's conception of an 
industrial State taking the place of the existing political one has much 
in common with the Marxian idea of the " withering away of the 
State," although it approximates more closely to the theories of the 
Sjmdicalists. Much of his writing on this point has what we would 
now call a true Marxian ring about it and it becomes obvious where 
Marx found some, at least, of his inspiration. Further, we could 
almost say that the idea of a government of experts specially con- 
cerned with economic questions could be considered as a forerunner 
of the present Soviet system such as is aimed at in Russia, with its 
crude beginnings in the Paris Commune, although Saint-Simon hdd 
that the experts should be elected by the nation as a whole. 

But there are two other points which we find emphasized in Saint- 
Simon's writings which are even more definitely associated with 
Marxian Socialism. In the Genevan Letters, published in 1803, 
explaining his extraordinary scheme for the advancement of learning, 
he writes as follows : " Humanity, which I divide into three classes : 
the first marches under the standard of the progress of the esprit 
humain : it is composed of scientists, artists and all men with liberal 
ideas. On the banner of the second class is written : ' No change.' 
All the proprietors who do not belong to the first class belong to the 
second. The third class, which rallies to the word ' equality,' 
includes the rest of himianity." 

Then he continues: " I should speak thus to the first class : Sirs, 
in comparison with the non-property owning class you are very few ; 
how does it come about that they subniit to obeying you ? It is 
because the superiority of your education gives you an advantage 
over them, and allows you to combine your forces in such a way 
as to procure for you ordinarily the advantage in the struggle 
which, by the nature of things, necessarily exists between you and 
them." 

And in addressing the third class he says : " Until now, the rich 
have had hardly any other occupation than that of commanding 
you : force them to explain things to you and instruct you ; they 
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make you use your arms for them: make them use their heads for 

you." 

Here we have the " theory of the class-struggle " clearly stated for 
the first time, and stated in true Marxian phraseology, for not only 
is the inevitable conflict recognized, but the importance of the part 
to be played by the bourgeoisie is also pointed out, as in the famous 
Communist Manifesto itself. It is extraordinarily interesting to 
find this ci-devant Grand Seigneur recognizing and accepting the 
fact that the struggle is inevitable, and it marks a distinct advance 
in the development of socialistic theory. 

In their conception of history Saint-Simon and Marx have stiU 
another point in common. The study of the history of commimistic 
theory during the half-century preceding the publication of the 
Communistic Manifesto of Marx and Engels, proves that the material- 
istic conception of histpry did not spring fully developed from the 
brain of Marx. We can trace it back in the works of the French 
Socialists through Considerant (the most distinguished disciple of 
Fourier) to Saint-Simon, who in reality got itlargdy from Condoncet, 
and it is probable that Hegel knew and was influenced by the works 
of the latter. 

But Saint-Simon in his treatment of history approximates very 
closely to the Marxian position and makes exactly the same mistake 
that Marx did thirty years later. In his eyes history was a positive 
science. He believed that if history was properly and thoroughly 
studied and (so to speak) reduced to its prime factors, it was possible 
to foretell with certainty the future. The following extract from 
La Societe Industrielle gives a very good idea of Saint-Simon's attitude 
of mind in this respect. " The recapitulation of society's past has 
proved to us that the industrial class has continually gained in 
importance, while the other classes have steadily lost ; and we must 
conclude from that that the industrial class will end by constituting 
itself the most important of all. 

" Simple common sense has given to all individuals the following 
argument : Men having worked for the amelioration of their lot, 
the end towards which they have always striven has been the estab- 
lishment of a social order in which the class occupied in the most 
useful tasks shall be the most honoured, and this is the goal which 
society shall finally attain. 

" Work is the source of all the virtues ; work having the greatest 
utility should be the most respected ; therefore human and divine 
teaching call equally to the industrial class to play the leading r61e 
in society." 

Further, the famous quotation from the end of De la Reorganisation 
europeenne, gives a clear view of Saint-Simon's conception of history as 
a whole. " The imagination of poets has placed the golden age at 
the cradle of the human race, during the ignorance and brutishness 
of very early times ; it would have been much better to relegate the 
age of iron to that very distant past. The golden age of the human 
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race is not behind us, it is in front, it lies in the perfection of the 
social order ; our fathers did not see it, but our children will arrive 
there one day ; it is for us to clear the road for them " — an interest- 
ing point of view for a man whose early life was passed in the midst of 
luxury, and whose later years of intellectual toil were rendered 
intolerable by lack of food and fire, and the want of money to print 
his writings. 

From the various quotations given we gather that Saint-Simon was 
an optimist and a believer in that which the future shall bring to 
mankind. Unlike Fourier, who was a disciple of Rousseau and be- 
lieved that civilization had corrupted mankind, producing inequality 
and poverty, Saint-Simon was inspired by the Encyclopaedists of 
the eighteenth century, who believed that man owes to civilization 
his qualities which distinguidi him from the brute creation, and also 
his possibilities for happiness. He was a great admirer of Condor- 
cet's Esquisse d'tm Tableau historique des Progres de V Esprit humain, 
which displays the same optimistic outlook as that of Saint-Simon 
and the same belief in the possibility of science bringing about 
human happiness. When we remember that Condorcet wrote his 
book hiding in a Parisian garret, and when it was finished calmly 
took poison to escape the guillotine, even our modem and material- 
istic minds cannot help being impressed. 

Still Saint-Simon had no use for the word " liberty " as such, and 
pointed out that by itself it had no meaning, but he had entire con- 
fidence in the good effects of civilization and looked to a society 
governed by savants and industriels to bring about heaven on earth. 
Sometimes he seems almost to believe that two or three statutes 
passed by Louis XVIII would usher in the millennium. In his 
general optimistic outlook on life he was also inspired to some extent 
by Adam Smith and his disciples. Leave men to arrange their 
own affairs, and all will turn out for the best, said the disciples of 
laissez-faire. In some ways this was also the point of view of Saint- 
Simon, and his demand for State intervention was not to ameliorate 
the state of the workers, but merely to hasten as rapidly as possible 
the inauguration of the new society. 

Thus from the French Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century 
Saint-Simon inherited his optimistic outlook for the future, and the 
events of the Revolution and his own miseries never moved him from 
that position. In this optimistic outlook he has very much in 
common with Marx and Engels. One of the Marxian dogmas which 
has had the greatest appeal to working men and women has been the 
inevitability of the coming of the Socialist State. Marx taught and 
believed that he could construct the future from a detailed study of 
the past, and described the course which future events would take — 
such as the increasing misery of the proletariat, the concentration 
of capital in the hands of the few, etc. — all of which would force the 
workers to unite and bring about the creation of the Socialist State 
through revolution and as everyone knows, the Bolshevists hold that 
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they are carrying out the true spirit of Marx's teaching. In much 
the same way did Saint-Simon look on history and above all he 
believed as Marx did in the final victory of his ideas. He believed 
in their victory not simply because they were his own, but because 
he held that history showed his predictions to be infallibly true. 
His unwavering f aitib in the coming of what we now call the Socialist 
State is perhaps his greatest contribution to the history of Socialist 
thought, and is reflected in the Marxian teaching on the same subject. 

In actual method of writing there is much similarity between the 
two men. Saint-Simon always justifies his proposed reforms by 
appealing to the history of civilization in much the same way that 
Mcirx uses in the opening paragraphs of the Communist Manifesto. 
Bazard (the most important of Saint-Simon's disciples) says in the 
Exposition of the Saint-Simonian Doctrine: "A new science, a science 
as positive as all those which merit this name, was conceived by 
Saint-Simon : this is the science of the human species. His method is 
the same as employed in astronomy or physics : the facts are classi-* 
fied as a series of homogeneous terms, arranged in order of generali- 
zation and particularization, so as to make their tendency stand 
out — that is to say — demonstrate the law of increase and decrease 
which they are subject to." This is exactly Saint-Simon's own posi- 
tion which is reflected in practically all his writings. 

Thus we see that Saint-Simon does deserve in some respects the 
title of " Father of Socialism," as he has been called, but more 
because of the inspiration his works gave to later writers than from 
the position he himself took up. In many ways his view of the 
future is anything but socialistic. He believed that in the industrial 
State the bourgeoisie would be called upon to play the most import- 
ant part ; as the workers are too supine to organize themselves, the 
Government must legislate for them and the workers themselves 
were to have no voice in the Government. Also Saint-Simon himself 
firmly upheld the right of private property, although his disciples 
did not follow his leading in that respect. 

Yet this man with his curious and seemingly confused mind does 
carry us a long step further in the evolution of socialistic thought. 
With him we have definitely left the French Revolution behind. 
The words " liberty and equality " have no meaning for him. 
Inequality, he stoutly declares, is the basis of all human society. 
But in other ways he has lost the inspiration of the Revolution — 
democracy is to him a delusion, and through all the various schemes 
which he drew up for the organization of the State the note of auto- 
cracy is always heard. 

To us Saint-Simon's views on the development of society are by 
far the most interesting and important of his theories. To his own 
generation this was not so. What made Saint-Simon celebrated 
were not his writings, which were hardly ever read, but his claim to 
be the founder of a new Christianity and the new Messiah. He hated 
clericalism and blamed the clergy for much of the misery in the 
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world. He considered it a conservative force which had hindered 
the proper development of science and industry. Therefore he 
desired to scrap the Church and its theology, and in its place set up a 
religion based on the real teaching of Christ as set forth in the New 
Testament. The last two years of his life were occupied in writing 
Le Nouveau Christiamsme, in which these two themes predominate : 
" Love your neighbours as yourself," and " Religion ought to direct 
Society to the great end of ameliorating, as rapidly as possible, the 
lot of the poorest class." 

In 1825 Saint-Simon died. As he lay there in his garret — ^his face 
bearing the obAdous traces of poverty and suffering — suddenly and 
for the last time, the flame of his imquenchable spirit flared up and, 
turning to the small band of his devoted disciples he said : " Remem- 
ber always one must be passionate in order to accomplish great 
things. All my life can be summed up in one thought — the desire 
to gain for all men the freest development of their faculties." 

A few moments later and life was extinct, but the spirit which was 
Saint-Simon is with us stiU and has manifested itself in many and 
unexpected ways. Looking back, his immediate followers seem to 
have lost completdy the true meaning of his teaching, but with that 
bizarre religious movement known as SaLnt-Simonism we, are not 
concerned here. We have merely been concerned with the right of 
Saint-Simon to be called the Father of Socialism and we have tried 
to show how much justice there is in that claim. 



The Ontario Government Savings 
Bank and Farm Loan Scheme 

By Leokard Le M. Minty, B.Sc, 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, England. 

Many considered that the question of farm loans had been success- 
fully solved in the United States by the passing in July, 1916, of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, and the formation under the Act of the 
Federal farm loan beinks and farmers' loan associations. Since 
then, the exemption of the Federal farm loan bank bonds from 
Federed income tax has evoked a great deal of criticism from such 
bodies as the Farm Mortgage Bankers' Association, which choose to 
regard the whole scheme as an effort to subsidize the farming 
interest for political motives at the nation's expense. Mortgage 
loan banks which formerly financed the farmer naturally fear 
that Federal land banks, by lending to the fanners at rates below 
those at which they can themselves borrow, will squeeze them out of 
existence, and accordingly have done their best to combat the vaUdity 
of the income tax exemption by which the Federal land banks are 
enabled to sell their bonds in the market at a better price than that 
obtained by the best industrial issues carrying the same rate of 
interest. As the controversy relating to the Federal farm loan 
banks is still unsettled, readers will probably be interested in a 
scheme similar in its general character which is being organized by 
the Agricultural Development Department of the Government of 
Ontario, Canada. 

In the past a certain section of the farmers in Ontario have com- 
plained bitterly of the attitude of the chartered banks towards the 
problem of agricultural indebtedness. The farmers have complained, 
rightly or wrongly, that they are being " skinned " in the marketing 
of their produce by a class of middlemen the only excuse for whose 
existence, they claim, is the reluctance and legal disability of the 
banks to finance farmers directly. Not even such a prejudiced 
thinker as the farmer is wont to belays the blame for, say, the perennial 
car shortage on the banks, but the farmer feels that it is because he 
has not the credit to carry his fortunes over the harvest, that he 
becomes such an easy fish for the middlemen's net. 

The newspapers which represent the interests of the farmer point 
out that the Canadian chartered banks are organized to do a com- 
mercial business and cannot, from their nature, be expected to tie 
up their assets in long term loans to farmers. Banks owe a duty to 
their depositors and it would be unfair to depositors to expect them 
to cement their assets in long term loans. Moreover, it is illegal 
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under the terms of the Bank Act for any of the chartered banks to 
lend money on the security of real property. The present Bank Act 
was passed in 1913 and does not come up for revision till 1923. 
Section 7, subsection 2.c of the Act provides that a bank may not 
either directly or indirectly : 

" c. Lend money or make advances upon the security, mortgage 
or hj^pothecation of any lands, tenements or immovable 
property or of any ships or other vessels or upon the security 
of any goods, wares or merchandise." 
Further, a bank is restricted by law from holding real property for 
longer than seven years for purposes other than its own accommoda- 
tion. Section 88, subsection 2, of the Act provides that a bank "may 
lend money to a farmer upon the security of his threshed grain 
grown on the farm," and under the Act of March 14th, 1916, may 
lend money on the security of live stock. By prohibiting the banks 
from lendmg money on the security of mortgages on real property 
the law practically prohibits the banks lending money to farmers at 
long term. As anyone can realize who has had any practical experi- 
ence of farming, the short term loan may help a farmer grow and 
reap his crop, but it will be of no use to him in enabling him to 
purchase or develop his farm permanently. One newspaper, the 
Fahners' Sun, has been carrying on a crusade, and articles have 
appeared in it every week advocating that the Bank Act should be 
so altered that banks are enabled, or even forced, to make long term 
loans to farmers. The Canadian farming interest is not so strong 
in the Federal Parliament that it is sure of inserting in the Bank Act, 
when it comes up for revision in 1923, all that farmers would like to see 
it contain, nor is it likely that banks, if they were enabled to make 
mortgage loans, would avail themselves of any such provisions. 
The Government of Ontario is admittedly a farmer's Government, 
and intends to deal with the problem in its own way by organizing 
a department under the Agricultural Development Board at Toronto, 
one side of which will consist of a savings department run as a bank 
with branch offices throughout the province, and the other side will 
organize farm loan associations, make long term loans to farmers 
directly and look after the payments and renewal of long term loans, 
the funds for which will be provided by the savings offices. 

No effort has been made to conceal the semi-sociaJistic character of 
the enterprise, which has the support of some of the farmers, the 
Independent Labour Party and such bodies as the 'G.W.V.A. 
(Great War Veterans' Association). This farm loan system sup- 
ported by a savings bank for the people is intended to remain only 
one feature of more extensive legislation to better the working pros- 
pects of the farmer. It is paternalism, and it may be paternalism of 
the right kind. Agriculture is the principal source of wealth and the 
backbone of all industries in Ontario, as well as in all the other pro- 
vinces of Canada. For years it has been the experience of the Govern- 
ment, not only that many immigrants brought out from Europe 
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drift back to the towns, but that, in addition, farmers' sons brought 
up to work on the land, partly because they have come to prefer town 
life, but also because farming as a Uvelihood apparently presents 
fewer opportunities than it <fid, take up situations in the towns at 
low rates of wages and sell their holdings. It is intended that the farm 
loan system shall keep the present generation on the soil and settle 
immigrants of the right kuid used to hard labour and skilled in 
husbandry. This can only be done by enabling the right type of 
immigrant to purchase his property. 

A system similar to that now being organized in Ontario has been 
in operation in Manitoba for about a year and it is said has given 
good results. Manitoba farmers are said to have gained consider- 
able advantages and to be perfectly satisfied with the system. The 
opponents of the Ontario scheme, on the other hand, assert that the 
Government of Manitoba have made a very costly mistake in the 
administration of the scheme, and the only reason why losses have 
not been established has been that the loans have been allowed to 
run on and no effort made to collect them. For these reasons alone 
there have been practically no evictions. 

The first concern of the Ontario Government in organizing its 
loan scheme has been to insure the money being forthcoming by 
first getting the savings offices in working order. Offices have been 
open about six weeks at Brantford, Hamilton, Ottawa, St. Cathar- 
ines, and Woodstock. Premises have been taken and additional 
offices will be shortly opened in Aylmer, Belleville, Brockville, 
Kingston, Listowel, London, Newmarket, Peterboro, St. Mary's, 
Seaiorth, Stratford, Walkerton. It is expected that altogether 
thirty-five or more offices will be open and working before the end 
of the year 1922. 

Mr. M. E. McKenzie is at present acting as director of the main 
office, situated at the Veterinary College, no, University Avenue, 
Toronto. The Farmers' Loan Department is under the direction 
of the Ontario Development Board at 5, Queen's Park, Toronto. 
The Director of the Savings Department is responsible to the Provin- 
cial Treasury for the organization and operation of the offices. Each 
local office is managed by a local manager who is usually a former 
bank officer. The local offices are periodically inspected by inspec- 
tors sent out from the main office. The system is in its infancy and 
there has, so far, been no need to appoint inspectors. 

The savings offices take deposits from $1 up to an imlimited 
amount repayable at thirty days' notice, but normally repayable on 
demand. A customer receives a pass book showing each deposit 
and withdrawal, and his account is handled in exactly the same man- 
ner as any banking accoimt in a bank. A cheque book is supplied 
to each depositor and withdrawals may be made in the usual way 
or cheques issued in payment of accounts. Four per cent., com- 
pounded twice a yfear, is allowed on all deposits whether the accounts 
are leirge or small. 
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One of the reasons why the postal savings department has never 
been a complete success has been that persons feel that they would 
Uke the assurance of being able to withdraw their money on demand 
in normal times. Accordingly, the Government advertises that 
" no notice of withdrawal is required," but it reserves the right 
to demand thirty days' notice of withdrawal, if at any time it 
sees fit to suspend the privilege of payment on demand. This power 
it intends to make use of only in the event of a run or other abnormal 
circumstances. The depositor has the full guarantee of the Ontario 
Government for the safety of his deposits and has no occasion to make 
a sudden withdrawal except to meet his business obUgations. 

Another reason why postal savings banks have failed to attract a 
large amount of deposits has been that small business men, no matter 
how seldom they utilize the privilege, always like to be able to draw 
cheques on their accounts. Like a motor-car or a sealskin coat, 
the ability to sign a cheque is a sign of social affluence and superiority 
which the small private depositor dearly cherishes. Accordingly 
although the offices are called " savings " offices and the accounts 
" savings " accounts, depositors are provided with a deposit book and 
cheque book just as though they banked with a commercial bank. 
The Royal Bank of Canada at present acts as the clearing agent and 
holds the central cash reserve. It is estimated that a reserve of 
about 10 per cent, will be sufficient. The local offices will keep a 
certain amount of till money to meet current withdrawals and the 
rest will be kept in "legal tenders" in the central reserve. 

The savings offices are not intended to compete with the chartered 
banks for the deposits of commercial concerns, and it is figured 
out that it will not pay to keep an account on which more than 
about forty cheques a month are drawn and cashed. It is thought 
that the majority of depositors wiU not cash more than three or four 
cheques a month. A careful analysis of various kinds of banking 
accoimts has been made and it is estimated that the department 
ought very well to pay the advertised 4 per cent, on deposits and 
cover its expenses, which will not be extravagant, because buildings 
are not being put up on the same ambitious scale that the chartered 
bcmks have built their premises. There is no maximum placed on the 
amount that may be taken on deposit, and an account may be opened 
with one dollar carrying the same checking and 4 per cent, interest 
facilities as an account with a larger balance. It is, of course, 
recognized that many of the smaller accounts wiU in themselves 
scarcely pay for their maintenance,, but, at the same time, it is 
thought that it is well worth while to give the same facilities to the 
smaU depositor because his deposit will thereby grow and serve as 
an advertisement in attracting other deposits. 

One reason why savings and industrial banks in other countries 
have failed in the past has been their inability to recruit and retain 
in their service a staff of trained bank managers and clerks. There 
is nothing very spectacular about the growth of a savings bank 
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usually. The number of highly paid positions is comparatively 
few, and promotion, from the nature of the savings bank business, is 
necessarily slow. The Ontario savings ofi&ces have, however, been 
fortunate in enlisting the services of a number of men who were 
formerly in the service of chartered banks. As can be imagined, 
there were a number of bank clerks and accountants who, on return- 
ing to Canada after the war from service overseas, were not prepared 
to go back to their old situations in the chartered banks, because they 
had not yet got used to the lack of excitement and the restrictions of 
an indoor life. Many of these men who, three years ago, preferred 
to go farming or mining, now realize that they made better fighters 
and bankmen than they will make farmers. They realize that 
farming requires skUl and training, and is just as uneventful as 
banking. They are now anxious to return to their former profession. 
At the same time, during the short time they have been on the land, 
they have learned to respect the hardihood of the farmer and appre- 
ciate the farm loan problem from his point of view. The senior 
officer in the main office, no. University Avenue, Toronto, is, for 
instance, a man who has had seventeen years' banking experience in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. There are many other officers who have 
had both banking and farming experience. Since the staff of the 
banking and lending departments of the Agricultural Board is being 
recruited largely from men who have been accountants and managers 
in their own offices, the chartered bankg have no ground for saying 
that the depositors' money is handled by men who have had no 
banking experience. 

It is expected that when the system is in full working order, the 
deposits of the savings offices will prove more than sufficient to meet 
the demands of the Ontario farmers. When it has borrowed, 
hitherto, the Ontario Government has usually been forced to sell its 
bonds in New York in the open market. The supporters of the 
Government scheme assert that the Canadian banks, instead of 
lending money to local industry, prefer to lend their funds at short 
call in the New York market, and local industry and the fanner and 
the Government are accordingly placed at a disadvantage. As a 
consequence, the Government — or so it is asserted — ^has to pay 
unreasonably high rates of interest on its bond issues and in the past 
has suffered in the depreciation of Canadian funds in terms of the 
American dollar. It is intended to devote the surplus of the savings 
office funds not needed by the farmers to reduce the Government 
indebtedness. 

The chartered banks, in opposing the Government scheme, point 
out that the reason why they place money at short call in New York 
is because no bill market and only a small stock market exist in 
Toronto and Montreal. Instead of taking money out of Canada 
to place it abroad they point out that the funds taken in by their 
foreign agencies and branches greatly exceed their foreign loans. 
The chartered banks do not, of course, regard the Government 
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savings scheme with any favour. About the loaning side they are 
more or less indifferent, except that as taxpayers they have an 
interest in the money the Government is going to lose. Apart from 
the very natural attitude any business is entitled to take towards a 
department of the Government which may interfere with its business 
and reduce its profits, many senior bank ofi&cials take a view that 
nothing ought to be done by a Government which can be undertaken 
and is undertaken by private enterprise. Banking may, or may 
not, be a class of business that a Government ought to undertake. 
Certainly, although there is not more graft or lobbying in Canada 
than in other countries, it does seem dangerous to entrust the savings 
of the community to the management of a department run by a 
Government dominated by a farming interest which may utilize them 
to subsidize farmers by loans at unprofitable rates of interest. 

The banks with perfect justice point out that they are already 
taxed severely by the Government. It is unfair for the Government 
to compete with them for deposits by offering 4 per cent. If they 
find they are losing deposits they will be forced to put up their deposit 
rate to 4 per cent., which they wiU be enabled to do only by charging 
higher rates on their loans. More than the banks, the loan companies 
wUl feel the competition of the Government savings banks. The loan 
companies finance themselves by taking small deposits at 3^ per cent. 
Although they carry on business in a small way, they have a long 
and honourable tradition. They took their charters in years gone 
by from the provincial Government on a gentleman's agreement that 
their business should not be interfered with. They have never had 
the " sacred " monopolies of the chartered banks and never made large 
profits. The Government is apparently now willing to squeeze them 
out of existence with the aid of " 4 per cent, and all checking facili- 
ties." 

It does seem unlikely that the savings offices will be able to pay 
4 per cent, on all deposits and at the same time give all the facilities 
of a bank checking account. The chartered banks have never been 
able to do it and the times are less propitious than ever for the Gov- 
ernment savings plan. Still, of course, the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. The Government is not proposing to make a profit 
out of the savings offices. If any profit is made it will go to reduce 
the interest on farmers' or Government loans or increase the rate of 
interest paid to depositors. The savings banks have these points 
in their favour : 

(a) They will be run on a reserve of 10 per cent., whereas the 
chartered banks carry about 15 per cent. The chartered 
banks point out that this is no advantage because the savings 
offices have no rights of note issue as have the chartered 
banks. 

(b) The chartered banks pay 14 per cent, or so dividends while 
the savings banks will pay no dividends. The chartered 
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banks point out that in addition to their capital, they haye 
large reserves and undisclosed reserve funds so that their 
red dividends do not amount to more than perhaps 4 or 5 
per cent., reckoned on the amount of money they have 
working in their businesses, 
(c) The savings offices will not be housed in such ambitious 
premises as the banks, which have a disproportionate over- 
head cpst for rent. The chartered banks point out that they 
do not pay extortionate rents. Their premises are usually 
handled by realty companies owned by themselves, and rent 
is charged at a fair rate to the working costs of the banks. 
They insist that if the Government is going to allow the 
savings banks to occupy government offices and local town 
halls and so forth, if any fair comparison is to be made of the 
cost of their service with that of the banks, the savings offices 
should be charged with a fair rent and not have their accounts 
muddled in with those of the Government. 

The loaning section of the Government scheme is entirely separate 
from the savings offices. Under the Ontario Farm Loans Act, 1921, 
and amending Acts of 1922, two types of loan are contemplated, the 
long term loan at 6 per cent, repayable on an amortization plan over 
twenty years, secured by mortgages on real property, and the short 
term loan made through specially organized farm loan associations 
on the borrowers' notes at a rate of interest not above 7 per cent. 

For the advance of money on long term loans the Agricultural 
Development Board of Ontario is throughout responsible. The 
objects for which a loan may be raised are : 

{a) Acquiring land for agricultural purposes. 

(b) The erection of farm buildings essential for production. 

(c) To pay off charges existing against land at the time of 
acquisition by the borrower imder a will or by descent. 

The Board has at present no power to lend money for discharg- 
ing mortgages, but a Bill has been recently introduced and has 
passed two readings to remove this inability. The total amount of 
money that can be lent to any one person is $12,000. 

The applicant must be a British subject of at least twenty-one 
years of age and resident in Ontario at least three years. He must 
have had at least three years' experience and have displayed average 
ability and capacity. When the scheme has been in operation some 
time provisions will probably be inserted to enable immigrants of the 
right kind to settle on the land and purchase their land freehold 
from the start. The appUcant must be of good character and be 
actually engaged upon cultivating the land he proposes to mortgage. 
The intention of tins provision is to prevent land sharks making use 
of the Act as a means of obtaining cheap money for land speculation. 

Money is advanced at 6 per cent, up to 65 per cent, of the value 
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of real property hjrpothecated. Loan companies do not usually 
advance more than 50 per cent., so the farmer will here reap a 
considerable advantage. 

Loans are repayable, principal and interest, on the amortization 
plan of a fixed annuity over twenty years. Thus a loan of $1,000 
will be repayable by an annual payment of $87. 18. The Act enables 
the borrower to pay off as much of the loan as he desires at any due 
date after the third year, so that if the borrower prospers, he can 
wipe out his obligation and compounded interest while he has the 
funds in hand. 

The Agricultural Development Board has no power to make short 
term loans directly to farmers. For this class of loan the Act pro- 
vides for the organization of farm loan associations. 

The Act provides that a farm loan association may be organized 
in any part of Ontario. Any person may make application to have 
an association formed in his district and the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board then sends the requisite application form, which must be 
signed by five responsible farmers in the district. 

On receipt of the formal application, the Board names some com- 
petent person to act as secretary-treasurer to the association. 
The secretary-treasurer is the only paid official. He has custody of 
the money and deeds belonging to the association. He must give 
security for his honesty and deposit all funds belonging to the asso- 
ciation with the branch of a chartered bank. 

The secretary-treasurer calls a meeting of those interested. At 
the meeting the objects of the association are discussed and the need 
for its organization. The Board usually sends down a representa- 
tive to clear up any technical details and attend to the legal formali- 
ties of incorporation. 

Before an association may be incorporated it must have at least 
thirty members, aU active farmers, willing to join. Only persons 
actively engaged in farming in the district, or persons who intend to 
become engaged within a year, are eligible for membership. 
The capital of an association is subscribed as follows : 

{a) One share of par value of $100 is subscribed by each mem- 
ber. A member may pay 10 per cent, of his stock on sub- 
scription and the balance when called for. 
(6) Shares of the par value of $100 to the extent of one-half 
of the total amount subscribed by individual members is 
to be subscribed for by the corporations or local munici- 
paUties in the territory for which the association is formed, 
(c) Shares of the par value of $100 each to the extent of one- 
half of the total amount subscribed by individual members 
is to be subscribed for by the Government of Ontario. 
This last is rather a sore place in the scheme which its opponents 
are easily able to put their finger on. The purpose of the savings 
offices is partly to provide the Government with funds, but the first 
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step in the organization of the associations is to call upon the Govern- 
ment for a donation to the capital fund of the associations. 

The shares of members may not be sold to other members or pur- 
chased by the association without the approval of the board of 
directors. This provision is intended to prevent an interested 
party nominating dummy members, purchasing their shares for 
them and later taking back the shares to obtain control. 

The members of the association appoint the president and vice- 
president and one director. Two directors are appointed by the 
municipal corporations that have taken shares, and two are ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant of the Province in Council. Directors 
serve for two years, or until their successors are appointed. 

Loans may be obtained for the following purposes : 

(a) Purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer, and other supplies. 

(b) Purchase of implements and machinery. 

(c) Purchase of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. 

(d) Payment of cost of carrying on any farming, ranching, 
dairying, or other agricultural operations. 

(e) Payment of cost of preparing land for cultivation. 

(/) Fire or life insurance where required in the opinion of the 
directors as collateral for a loan made for any of the above- 
mentioned purposes. 
Loans are at present limited to $i,ooo, but a Bill is before Parlia- 
ment which will increase the limit to $2,000. Application for a loan 
has to be made on a prescribed form, stating the sum required and 
the purpose for which it is needed. The application is addressed to 
the secretary-treasurer of the association and laid by him before the 
directors at their monthly meeting. The directors may modify the 
appUcation, in which case a new application must be made out. 
Loans are payable by December 31st, in the year in which they are 
made. They may be renewed, but not for longer than one year after 
the orginal maturity of the loan. The rate of interest must not be 
more than 7 per cent. After the application has been passed by the 
directors, the secretary-treasurer takes as security the notes of the 
applicant and endorses them over to a bank or other party, who is 
authorized to make the advance and is guaranteed its payment by 
the association. The rate of interest charged by the lender must not 
exceed 7 per cent., of which one-seventh is returned by the lender to 
the association. It is contemplaf ed that this interest allowance will 
be sufficient to meet the expenses of the association, which will not 
amount to much beyond the cost of stationery and the secretary- 
treasurer's salary. 

The association has a hen on the personal property of every kind 
of the borrower which he buys with the proceeds of the loan. The 
association is not obliged to evidence its hen in any deed of title. 
To prevent persons who have no notice of the loan being defrauded, 
any bona fide person interested in the financial position of the bor- 
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rower may apply for and be given information of any lien which the 
association holds on his property. The association can also establish 
its lien on any other personal property of the borrower by filing with 
the clerk, of the comity or district in which is situated the land of the 
borrower, a certificate evidencing the hypothecation. 

The lender, either a person or a bank chosen by the association, 
makes the advance on the guarantee of the association. In the 
event of non-pajmient of the loan, the lender gives notice to the 
association and the association honours its guarantee and repays thfe 
lender the advance. The association then succeeds to all the equi- 
ties of the lender and in the event of the borrower's insolvency may 
apply to a county court judge for an order to place itself in 
possession of any property of the borrower to which its lien 
attaches. The lender is not obliged to see that the borrower devotes 
the loan to the purposes mentioned in his application. The restraint 
of property and eviction erf the borrower from his land is a duty 
which must be undertaken by the association, subject to the approval 
of the Board. This is said to be a weak point in the system. It is 
pointed out that a president, vice-president and director chosen by 
member farmers, and directors appointed by a local mmiicipaUty, 
are hardly likely to evict one of their own kith and kin, no matter 
what the director appointed by the Lieutenant in Council may be 
inclined to do. 

Every lender is obliged to render a return to the Agricultural 
Development Board of all borrowers it has on its books under the 
guarantee of associations, and the Developmjsnt Board audits all 
records. 

The system is intended to help the farmer where facilities do not 
exist, or safeguard him against exorbitant rates of interest being 
charged where loan companies and suchlike fadUties do exist. The 
Board in its explanatory pamphlets points out that no loan should 
be given or asked unless it is to be used in some productive way. 
The Board in its pamphlets explaining to farmers how to set about 
forming associations, warns them that the scheme is not intended to 
provide them with cheap money : farmers are not to be encouraged 
to run into debt from which it will take years to extract themselves. 
" There are many times in the experience of carrying on farming 
operations when the use of a few dollars would give employment to 
more labour arid yield a very excellent return. It is to serve such 
cases as this that this legislation is brought into existence, and it is 
hoped that it will be taken advantage of in this spirit by the local 
associations upon which the powers of the Act are largely conferred." 

Such is the scheme. Before we give any definite opinion as to its 
value we must " wait and see." 



Changes in Food Consumption 
among Working-Class Families 

By Emma A. Winslow, 

Lecturer, Columbia University, New York. Research Student, 
London School of Economics, 1921-2. 
What is the effect upon habits of food consumption when food 
prices change rapidly and in varying degree ? What happens when 
wages increase and there is more money available for the purchase 
of more expensive food when desired ? If voluntary or compulsory 
adjustments are made imder the pressure of food shortage, as was 
the case during the war, is there likelihood of a temporary or a per- 
manent change in food customs ? Is the nutritive value of the family 
dietary kept usually in close relationship to the nutritive require- 
ments of the family ? Or is there danger that the balance will be upset 
by changing conditions so that defective nutrition may result ? 

Certain information as the basis for reply to these and similar 
questions may be secured from a comparison of data on food con- 
sumption in studies of living costs at different periods, especially 
those made recently in Great Britain where possible causes of varia- 
tion have been present to a marked degree. 

Three such investigations are available for comparison. An 
extensive inquiry was made by the Board of Trade in the summer 
of 1904, and the published report gives considerable information 
about food consumption in 1,944 families of varying typie living in 
different parts of Great Britain. Upon this investigation is based 
the system of weights used by the Ministry of Labour in the compu- 
tation of its index number of changes in food costs, with the excep- 
tion that special allowance is made for the increase in the consump- 
tion of margarine since 1904. 

In 1918 the Working Classes Cost of Living Committee reached 
certain conclusions concerning changes between 1904 and 1914 as 
indicated by various private inquirers and by statistics of production, 
export and import of foodstuffs. While these figures are not exactly 
comparable with figures based on reports of individual families, they 
have been used in the present study because of the importance of 
measuring later changes from the best possible information about 
conditions in 1914. 

This Committee collected much information also about living 
costs in 1918, and presents in its report (Cd. 8980) a detailed sum- 
mary of the food consumption in 1,206 families. In 231 families the 
man was away on military service ; these records have been omitted 
in the comparisons with expenditures at other dates. Ireland was 

256 
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not included in the investigation, but otherwise there was little differ- 
ence from the method followed in the collection of the 1904 budgets. 
The most recent, and also the least extensive, study of living costs 
is that conducted in 1920 by a Joint Committee of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and of other labour organ- 
izations. The main purpose of this investigation was to determine 
whether living standards had changed to such an extent since 1904 
that the index number of the Ministry of Labour was no longer an 
accurate measurement of changes in living costs among working-class 
families. Because of the frequency with which wage scales are 
adjusted now in accordance with changes in this index number, it 
was felt that any lack of accuracy had wide social significance, and 
much interest has been aroused by the published findmg of an actual 
increase of 189 per cent, since 1914 as against the increase of 161 per 
cent, shown by the index number of the Ministry of Labour. The 
increase in food costs was 176 per cent, as against the official estimate 
of 167 per cent. The evidence in the budgets does not warrant these 
conclusions, as shown by Professor Bowley in an article in The 
Economic Journal for September, 1921, but the detailed material 
on food expenditure has much value in comparisons with the earlier 
investigations. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. R. H. Tawney and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood access was obtained to part of the original schedules and 
the comparisons here presented are some of the results of further 
analysis carried out as research work under the direction of Professor 
Bowley at the London School of Economics. 

Report will be made first upon present customs in food consump- 
tion as indicated by the schedules collected by the labour organiza- 
tions in 1920. A considerable number of the schedules received had 
to be excluded because of a lack of essential details concerning food 
quantities and costs. A very small number was also excluded where 
meals were purchased regularly away from home, as it was felt that 
this prevented accurate knowledge concerning total quantities of 
different foods consumed. In the end only 212 schedules were used 
in place of the 629 schedules summarized in the published report 
from the Trades Union Congress. The comparatively slight differ- 
ence between the averages in the smaller and larger group is indicated 
by the following statement : 212 629 

families. families. 

Average number of persons .. 5-13 5' 24 

Average weekly expenditure .. £^ x6 y £5^5 9 

Average food expenditure . . . . ^2 17 lof £2 19 4I 

In both groups were families living in England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, in rural districts, villages, towns, and cities. There were 
clerical and professional workers as well as many types of skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, and the occupations seemed 
similar in range to the occupations as reported for the previous in- 
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vestigations. Although the group is small and with little homogene- 
ity except active interest in the purpose of the inquiry, it proved to 
have sufficient similarity in its food expenditures to warrant careful 
study of the tendencies revealed. 

The food cost per unit in each family was first studied. The range 
was from 6s. per unit per week to 31s., with the average at 
14s. ijd.+3|d.i The unit calculations were based on the following 
scale : 

Male, over 14 years, i ; female, over 14 years, • 83 ; children, 

10-14 years, ■ 83 ; children, 6-10 years, • 70 ; children under 6 years, 

•50- 
This is the' one recommended by the Inter-Allied Scientific Food 
Commission, and was used in the calculations of the food cost per 
unit by the Cost of Living Committee in 1918. 

The average number of units in a family was 4- 10+ • 10. The 
total expenditure per week was £5 i6s. 7d.+2s. 8d., and the food 
expenditure was £z 17s. lof d.+is. 3fd., or 49- 7 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. 

The following correlations were found for the 212 families : 

Total family expenditure and number of units • • + • 533 

Family food expenditure and number of units • ■ + " 647 

Total expenditure and food cost per unit . . ■ ■ + • 469 

Food cost per unit and number of units . . . . — • 518 

This shows plainly how much the food cost per unit is influenced 

negatively by the size of the family, and how close is the positive 

relationship between number of units and food expenditure and 

total expenditure. Unless variations in size of family are taken into 

account in comparing the figures obtained in various studies of living 

costs, it would seem difficulf to arrive at accurate results, for the 

unit cost for food will be higher if the units are few and vice versa. 

In making certain comparisons in this report the following equation 

has been used which is based on the above correlation between 

number of units {x) and total food expenditure (j)'. 

^=8- 48^+23 -13 (shillings) 
If y represents the;food cost per unit, the .equation is 
j'=2i-54— i-6o% (shillings) 

' (a) The standard deviation of the average is calculated according to the- 
formula -^ 

(b) Otherwise, 14s. iifd. is the average of the 212 sums obtained by divid- 
ing the expenditure of each family by the number of units in it ; it is these sums 
which are correlated with the numbers of units and this average is involved in 
the regression equation. If, however, the whole amount spent by the 212 
families is divided by the total number of units in these families, a smaller 
average, viz., 14s. ijd., is obtained ; the difference is due to the fact that a 
smaller amount per unit is spent in the larger families. Each average has its. 
use and both are given in Table III ; the former is called " Family Expendi- 
ture per unit," the latter " General Expenditure per unit." 
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The next step in the study of the schedules was an effort to dis- 
cover the relationship between differences in food costs per unit and 
the quantities and kinds of foods used. The schedules were divided 
into these four groups accorduig to weekly food cost per unit : 

Group I — 18 schedules at less than 10 shillings. 

Group II — 98 schedules from 10 to 15 shillings. 

Group III — 66 schedules from 15 to 20 shillings. 

Group IV — 30 schedules at 20 shillings or more. 

The foods were grouped according to their function in nutrition. 

A — Foods rich in protein : 

1. Meat, fish, eggs, dried beans and pease. 

2. Cheese, milk. 
B — Foods rich in starch : 

Bread, flour, biscuits and cakes ; oatmeal, rice, etc. 
C — Foods rich in mineral salts : *' 

Potatoes ; other vegetables ; fresh fruit ; dried fruit. 
D — Foods rich in fat : 

Butter, margarine, lard, suet. 
E — Foods rich in sugar": 

Sugar, syrup, marmalade and jam, " sweets." 
F — Beverages and miscellaneous foods : 

Tea, coffee, cocoa, salt, pepper, yeast, etc. 

In Table I will be found full information concerning the average 
quantity, expenditure, and price as reported per family per week for 
the various foods and the variations in relation to differences in unit 
cost. As the average number of units in these different cost groups 
varied considerably, as already indicated, a more significant state- 
ment is that in Table II, where thef acts are presented per unit instead 
of per family. (See Table I, pp. 260-261.) 

In Table III are the standard deviations, the deviation,s from the 
average, and the correlations of variations for various items descrip- 
tive of the entire group and of Group II With its more unified food 
cost per unit. Here also are statements with reference to the varia- 
tion in the quantities of the more important foods and with reference 
to the total expenditure for the different food groups. (See 
Table II, page 262 ; Table III, p. 263.) 

These tables show quite plainly the lines of expansion and con- 
traction as the food cost per unit increases or decreases. Informa- 
tion concerning change in nutritive value according to unit cost will 
be found in Table VII. 

A study was also made of the frequency with which the various 
foods were used in the different cost groups, to search for the cause of 
the large deviation from many of the averages. Beef, mutton, 
potatoes, tea, sugar, fresh milk, flour, bacon or ham, and margarine 
were reported by nearly all the families with little difference whether 
their food expenditure were large or small. More than three-fourths 
of the families also reported the use of cheese, fresh vegetables. 
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TABLE II— 1920 INVESTIGATION 

Average Quantity and Expendtture per Unit per Week 

Grouped according to Food Cost per Unit 





Quantity. 


Expenditure. 




Groups of Expenditure. 


Groups of Expenditure. 






lOS. 


15s. 








lOS. 


15s. 








Under 


aud- 


and 


Over 


All. 


Under 


and 


and 


Over 


All. 




I OS. 


under 
15s. 


under 
20s.- 


20s. 




lOS. 


under 
15s- 


under 
20s. 


20s. 






lb. 


lb. 


Ib. 


lb. 


lb. 


s. 


s. 


s. 


s. 


S. 


Al. 






















Beef, etc.... 


I-OI 


i-ii 


1-42 


1-67 


1-24 


1-44 


1-97 


2-86 


3-56 


2-32 


Bacon, ham 


0-13 


0-32 


0-48 


0-56 


0-36 


0-34 


0-78 


1-27 


1-68 


0-94 


Other meat 




— 


— 


— 


— 


0-22 


0-28 


0-33 


0-60 


0-32 


Fresh fish 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0-13 


0-23 


0-47 


0-75 


0-33 


Dried fish 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0-02 


0-05 


0-06 


O-II 


0-06 


Eggs (each) 


I -02 


1-43 


3-OI 


3-56 


2-OI 


0-37 


0-55 


I -18 


1-45 


0-78 


Egg subst. 


— 




— 


— 





O-OI 


0-02 


0-02 


0-09 


0-03 


Dried beans 


0-02 


0-05 


o-o8 


O-IO 


o-o6 


O-OI 


0-03 


0-05 


0-06 


0-04 


A 2. 






















Cheese ... 


O-IO 


o-i6 


0-21 


0-28 


0-18 


0-18 


0-30 


0-40 


0-46 


0-33 


Milk (pts.) 


1-70 


2-53 


3-36 


4-30 


2-74 


0-50 


0-82 


I -01 


1-49 


0-90 


Cond. milk 










— 


0-16 


0-16 


0-26 


0-33 


0-20 


Dried milk 





— 


— 


— 


— 


0-03 


0-08 


0-00 


0-09 


0-06 


B. 

Bread ... 


4-69 


4-22 


4-15 


5-75 


4-41 


1-30 


I-I5 


1-23 


1-54 


1-23 


Flour 


1-72 


2-6l 


3-04 


2-03 


2-56 


0-49 


0-70 


0-77 


0-70 


0-69 


Cakes, etc. 


— 





— 




— 


0-09 


0-20 


0-33 


0-77 


0-28 


Cereals ... 


0-17 


0-35 


0-39 


0-48 


0-35 


O-II 


0-21 


0-28 


0-40 


0-23 


C. 

Potatoes... 


3-97 


4-19 


4-51 


4-97 


4-32 


0-51 


0-59 


0-67 


0-70 


0-61 


Vegetables. 




— 


— 


— 


— 


0-24 


0-35 


0-63 


1-03 


0-48 


Fresh fruit 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0-03 


0-I2 


0-22 


0-59 


0-18 


Dried fruit 


O-IO 


0-17 


0-29 


°-45 


0-22 


O-II 


0-20 


0-31 


0-45 


0-24 


D. 

Butter ... 


o-o6 


0-I5 


0-32 


0-42 


0-21 


0-16 


0-53 


I -14 


1-58 


0-75 


Margarine . 


0-47 


0-40 


0-31 


0-41 


0-37 


0-51 


0-47 


0-39 


0-54 


0-46 


Lard, suet . 


o-o8 


0-19 


0-27 


0-33 


0-2I 


O-II 


0-32 


0-42 


0-49 


0-34 


E. 

Sugar 


0-78 


0-87 


0-87 


0-97 


0-87 


0-90 


1-02 


1-02 


I-I7 


1-02 


Syrup 


o-o8 


O-IO 


0-I2 


0-12 


O-II 


0-09 


O-II 


0-16 


0-17 


0-13 


Jam, etc.... 


o-i8 


0-3I 


0-36 


0-57 


0-33 


0-21 


0-44 


0-61 


0-95 


0-51 


F. 

Tea 


0-I2 


0-15 


o-i8 


0-23 


0-16 


0-34 


0-45 


0-54 


0-74 


0-49 


Coffee ... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


O-OI 


0-04 


0-06 


0-12 


0-05 


Cocoa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0-06 


O-IO 


O-II 


0-15 


O-IO 


Miscel. ... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0-03 


' O-OI 


0-03 


0-13 


0-03 


Total ... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8-76 


12-28 


16-87 


22-88 


14-12 
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TABLE III— 1920 INVESTIGATION 

Variations in Quantity and Expenditure and in Family Size 





1 


Group II. 




All Families. 




98 Famil 


ies. Unit Cost, 10S-15S. 










Stand- 


Stand- 


Coeifi- 




Stand- 


Stand- 


Coeffi- 






ard de- 


ard de- 


cient 




ard de- 


ard de- 


cient 




Average. 


viation 


viation 


of 


Average. 


viation 


viation 


of 






of 


of 


varia-. 




of 


of 


varia- 






group 


average 


tion. 




group 


average 


tion. 






IT 


(t/Vm 






cr 


(r/V» 




Total expendi- 


















ture 


Ill -ass. 


29 -72s. 


3 -002s. 


26-6 


116-58 s. 


38-833. 


2-667 s. 


33-3 


Food expendi- 


















ture 


55-61 s. 


15-37 s■ 


1-552 s. 


27-7 


57-90 s. 


19-09 s. 


1-311 s. 


32-8 


General Food 


















cost per unit 


12-28 s. 


I•34S■ 


0-135 s. 


10 -9 


14-12 s. 


4-18 s. 


0-287 S- 


29-5 


Persons per f am. 


5-67 


1-54 


0-156 


27-2 


5-13 


1-92 


0-132 


37-4 


Units per family 


4-53 


1-27 


0-I28 


28-0 


4-10 


1-46 


O-IOO 


35-5 


Family Food 


















cost per unit 


12-34 s. 


1-34 s. 


0-135 s. 


10-8 


14-98 s. 


4-38 s. 


0-301 s. 


29-3 


Pounds of food 


















per week per 


















family : 


















Beef, etc. 


5-09 


2-52 


0-254 


49-4 


5-II 


2-54 


0-174 


49-7 


Bacon, ham ... 


1-46 


1-26 


0-127 


86-3 


1-50 


I-I4 


0-078 


75-9 


Eggs (each) ... 


6-46 


6-02 


0-608 


93-2 


8-25 


8-03 


0-551 


97-3 


Milk (pints) ... 


11-46 


5-99 


0-605 


52-3 


11-24 


6-39 


0-439 


56-8- 


Bread 


19-10 


16-34 


1-651 


85-6 


18-07 


15-20 


I -042 


84-4 


Flour 


11-81 


11-14 


1-125 


94-2 


10-50 


10-96 


0-752 


104-4 


Potatoes 


18-96 


10-49 


1-059 


55-4 


17-74 


9-94 


0-683 


56-0 


Butter 


0-70 


0-65 


0-065 


92-1 


0-87 


0-87 


0-060 


101-8 


Margarine 


1-81 


I -19 


0-120 


65-5 


1-58 


1-20 


0-082 


76-2 


Sugar 


3-95 


1-43 


0-144 


36-3 


3-57 


1-52 


0-104 


42-6 


Tea 


0-66 


0-30 


0-031 


46-0 


0-66 


0-34 


0-023 


51-1 


Expenditure per 


















week per f am.. 


s. 


s. 


s. 




a. 


s. 


a. 




GRP. 


















Al. Meat, etc. 


17-68 


6-48 


0-654 


36-6 


19-69 


9-68 


0-665 


49-2 


A2. Milk.cheese 


6-15 


2-66 


0-269 


43-2 


6-08 


2-64 


0-I8I 


43-4 


B. Bread, etc. 


10-26 


4-25 


0-429 


41-4 


9-98 


4-94 


0-339 


49-5 


C. Veg., fruit 


5-7° 


2-54 


0-256 


44-5 


6-22 


3-00 


0-206 


48-2 


D. Butter, etc. 


5-97 


2-71 


0-273 


45-3 


6-36 


3-51 


0-241 


55-2 


E. Sugar, etc. 

F. Tea, etc. ... 


7-13 


3-34 


0-344 


46-8 


6-83 


3-21 


0-220 


47-0 


2-74 


1-07 


0-108 


39-8 


2-74 


i-i3 


0-077 


42-4 


Expenditure per 


















week per unit : 


















GRP. 


















Al. Meat, etc. 


3-90 


1-13 


0-114 


29-0 


4-81 


2-06 


0-142 


42-9 


A2. Milk, cheese 


1-36 


0-53 


0-054 


39-0 


1-48 


0-75 


0-051 


50-4 


B, Brea4, etc. 


2-27 


0-47 


0-048 


20-7 


2-44 


0-88 


o-o6o 


36-0 


C. Veg., fruit 


1-26 


0-62 


0-063 


49-2 


1-52 


0-97 


0-067 


64-0 


D. Butter, etc. 


1'32 


0-47 


0-048 


35-6 


I -55 


0-80 


0-055 


51-4 


E. Sugar, etc. 


1-57 


0-44 


0-045 


28-0 


1-67 


0-61 


0-042 


36-4 


F. Tea, etc. ... 


0-59 


0-34 


0-034 


57-6 


0-66 


0-33 


0-023 


51-1 
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cereals, lard, eggs, dried fruit, jam or marmalade, butter, bread, and 
'fresh or tinned fish ; with these foods (except bread, which was used 
with almost the same frequency in all groups) there was a regular 
increase in frequency from the least expensive to the most expensive 
group. Of the foods used less frequently, cake or biscuits, syrup, 
fresh or tinned fruit, and coffee were used much more often with the 
higher unit costs, but the others showed little tendency to change in 
frequency. Under a cost of ten shillings per unit per week there was 
limited variety, but above this variations in price and quantity 
seemed much more important than variations in kinds of food used. 

In Table IV wiU be found a comparison of the food quantity and 
expenditure per week per family as found in 1904, 1914, 1918 and 
1920. The size of the fcimily is taken throughout as 4- 37 units (the 
size of the f amUy in the 1904 study), adjustment having been made 
proportionately for the family of 4- 21 units in the 1918 study, and for 
the family of 4- 10 units in the 1920 study. In the 1930 adjustment 
use can be made also of the regression equation discussed above. 
If this were used in place of the increase being calculated on the 
basis of the ratio between 4- 10 and 4- 37, the weekly food cost per 
family would be £3 os. 2jd. instead of £3 is. 8d. With the larger 
family the food cost per unit is 14s. 6Jd. by use of the equation in- 
stead of 14s. iifd. (See Table IV, p. 265.) 

The figures used for 191 8 are a weighted average of those given in 
the report of the Cost of Living Committee for clerks and for " work- 
ing classes." With the clerks the average size of family is 3- 7 units 
and with the others it is 4- 57 units, making an average for the entire 
group of 4- 21 units. As correlation figures and standard deviations 
are not available for these 1918 figures, it has not been possible to 
work out regression equations as the basis for the change to the 
standard famUy of 4- 37 units. ^ If the latter change be made, how- 
ever, proportionately to the amount of change in the 1920 figures, 
the food cost for 4- 37 units would be fz 4s. 7d. instead of £2 5s. 3d. 

Table V shows the change in quantity, price and expenditure for 
the more important foods in comparison with 1914. This table 
shows even more plainly than Table IV that many adjustments 
have been taking place since 1904, but that the tendency in 
1920 has been to return to the earlier standards of consumption 
rather than to increase further the marked divergences indicated in 
1918. Margarine, however, is being used much more than at the 
close of the war, and condensed milk has maintained the ijicrease in 
consumption found at that time. The consumption of rice, oatmeal 
and other cereals seems to be considerably reduced from the pre- 
war and war standard. Much less butter and sugar are being used, 
doubtless because of the increase in the use of margarine and syrup. 
(See Table V, p. 266.) 

Irregularity in price increase seems to have some effect in causing 

^ See note at end of article. 
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TABLE IV 

Weekly Food Consumption and Expenditure at different periods per 

Family of 4-37 units 







Quantity. 




Expen 


DITURE. 




1904. 


1914. 


1918. 


1920. 


1904. 


19 


[4. 


I918. 


1920. 




lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


H. d. 


S. 


d. 


S. d. 


S-. d. 


Al. 




















Beef, etc.... 


6-50 


6-30 


3-73 


5-41 


4 54 


4 


8 


5 II 


10 oJ 
4 li 
I 44 
I 54 
3 
3 5 
14 
2 


Bacon, ham 


1-38 


I-I5 


2-40 


I -60 


114 


I 


li 


5 3 


Other meat 
Fresh fish 
Dried fish 


— 




0-96 


i-o 


6i 

54 


}■_ 





)i 84 
2 114 


Eggs (each) 


— 


10 -00 


8-6o 


8-8o 


I 


I 


oi 


Egg subst. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 






Driedbeans 


— 


— 


— 


0-27 


— * 


- 


_* 


— 


A 8. 




















Cheese ... 


0-83 


o-8o 


0-39 


0-79 


64 





7i 


7i 


I 5 


Milk (pts.) 


9-91 


8-80 


11-70 


11-98 


I 3i 


I 


34 


2 II 


3 10 


Cond. millf 


— 


0-30 


o-6o 


0-63 







li 


7J 


loj 


(cans) 




















Dried milk 
B. 


— 


— 


— ■ 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 


3 


Bread \ 
Flour / 


32-04 


32-00 


24-28 
8-03 


1^-26 
11-20 


2 6| 
I oi 


h 


oi 


4 of 
I 10 


5 44 
3 oi 


Cakes, etc. 


— 


— 


— 


— . 







54 


I I 


I 24 
I oi 


Rice, etc.... 


2-95 


2-53 


2-58 


1-54 


6 





64 


I 14 


C. 

Potatoes... 


16-92 


14-90 


18-92 


18-92 


II 





lof 


I 114 


2 8i 


Vegetables. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


»o II 





64 


I I 


2 li 
94 


Fresh fruit 


— 


— 


— 


— 





5 


3i 


Dried fruit 


0-70 


— 


— 


0-97 


2j 


- 


_a 




I of 


D. 




















Butter ... 


1-96 


1-62 


0-75 


0-93 


2 14 


I 


"4 


1 104 


3 34 


Margarine 


— 


0-40 


0-86 


1-68 







24 


104 


2 o| 


Lard, suet 


0-98 


0-98 


0-75 


0-92 


7 





7 


I If 


I 54 


E. 
Sugar 


5-31 


5-60 


2-66 


3-8i 


IlJ 


I 


04 


I 6| 


4 54 


Syrup 


— 





0-68 


0-47 


}o 64 





I 


7 


6f 


Jam, etc. . . . 


~" 


__— 


1-55 


1-45 





5 


I 4i 


2 24 


P. 

Tea I 
Coffee / 


0"6o 


0-65 


0-49 


0-70 


I 14 


I 


2 


1 5i 


2 ij 




0-09 


O-II 


O-IO 


>o 3i 





14 


2j 


2i 


Cocoa 


0*22 


0-17 


0-22 


0-18 





34 


7 


54 


Miscel. ... 







— 


— 


}i 5i 





10 


I 6 


2 


Meals out 


~~' 


^"~ 




— 





54 


I 2i 




Total ... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


;£l/2/6 


£1/3/10 


£2/5/3 


£3/1/8 






1 Inclu 


ded in n 


liscellan* 


50US fOOC 


Is. 
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TABLE V 



Food Quantity, Expenditure 


AND Price expressed as 


RATIO TO I9I4 




• 






VALUES 






Summer, 1904. 


June, 1918. 


September, 1920. 






Ex- 






Ex- 






Ex- 






Qty. 


pendi- 
ture. 


Price. 


Qty. 


pendi- 
ture. 


Price. 


Qty- 


pendi- 
ture. 


Price. 


Beef, etc.... 


I-OO 


0-96 


0-96 


0-57 


1-27 


2-23 


0-83 


2-15 


2-59 


Bacon, ham 


1-20 


0-87 


0-73 


2-og 


4-77 


2-28 


1-39 


3-7«> 


2-71 


Eggs 


I-OO 


0-98 


0-98 


0-86 


2-90 


3-37 


0-88 


3-35 


3-80 


Cheese 


1-04 


0-90 


0-87 


0-49 


1-07 


2-l8 


0-99 


2-37 


2-39 


Milk, fresh 


I-I3 


I-OO 


0-89 


1-33 


2-26 


1-70 


1-36 


2-97 


2-l8 


Milk, cond. 




— 


— 


2-00 


6-40 


3-20 


2-10 


8-70 


4-14 


Bread, flour 


I -oo 


o-8r 


0-81 


I -01 


1-47 


1-46 


0-95 


2-09 


2-20 


Rice, etc.... 


I-I7 


0-93 


0-79 


1-02 


2-07 


2-03 


o-6i 


1-89 


3-10 


Potatoes... 


I-I3 


1-02 


0-90 


;-27 


2-l8 


1-72 


1-27 


2-99 


2-35 


Butter ... 


I-2I 


1-08 


0-90 


0-46 


0-95 


2-06 


0-57 


1-68 


2-94 


Margarine 





— 


■ — 


2-15 


4-40 


2-05 


4-20 


10- 10 


2-40 


Lard 


I-OO 


I-OO 


I-OO 


0-77 


1-96 


2-54 


0-94 


2-55 


2-71 


Sugar 


0-95 


0-94 


0-99 


0-48 


1-52 


3-16 


0-68 


4-28 


6-29 


Tea 


0-93 


0-96 


1-03 


0-75 


1-26 


1-68 


1-08 


I -83 


1-69 


Coffee \ 
Cocoa / 


0-85 


1-07 


1-26 


I -22 
1-29 


1-92 
2- 00 


1-57 
1-55 


i-ii 
1-06 


1-92 
1-59 


1-73 
1-50 


Other food 


~ 


1-07 


~ 




2-49 






2-26 





TABLE VI 
Proportionai, Division of Food Expenditure at different periods 





A I. 


A 2. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 




Meat, 


MUk, 


Bread, 


Veg., 


Butter, 


Sugar, 


Tea, 




etc. 


Cheese. 


etc. 


Fruit. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 




% 


0/ 
/o 


% 


0/ 
/o 


% 


% 


0/ 
/o 


1904 Budgets ... 


34-1 


8-1 


18-5 


9-4 


12-3 


6-9 


10-9 


1 91 4 Adjustm'ts 


34-0 


8-6 


21-6 


10-5 


11-8 


6-6 


6-8 


1918 Budgets ... 


39-2 


9-5 


18-4 


9-6 


8-7 


8-2 


6-3 


1920 Budgets^ : 
















Group I ... 


29-1 


10 -0 


22-9 


10-3 


9-1 


13-7 


5-0 


Group II... 


31-8 


ll-l 


i8-4 


10-3 


10-7 


12-8 


50 


Group III... 


37-1 


9-8 


15-4 


10-9 


11-6 


IO-7 


4-4 


Group IV... 


36-3 


10-3 


14-9 


11-9 


II-4 


lO-I 


5-0 


All Budgets 


34-1 


10-3 


17-2 


10-8 


II -0 


11-8 


4-8 


Weights of Minis- 
















try of Labour 


35-6 


IO-5 


21-0 


5-4 


15-3 


5-7 


6-5 



^ The 1920 Budgets are grouped according to the weekly food cost per unit. 
Group I includes those under los.. Group II los. to 15s., Group III 15s. to 
20s., Group IV, 20s. and more. 
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quantity adjustment, but less than would be expected. For instance, 
the increase in bacon consumption is marked in both igi8 and 1920, 
and yet it is one of the foods with a large increase in price. Lard in- 
creased in price in 1918 more than butter, but the change in the 
quantity consumed was much less ; although high in price in 1920, 
it is approaching the 1914 standard of consumption while butter is 
still far below. Sugar is twice as high in price as in 1918, but almost 
half as much again is being used. Eggs have increased greatly in 
price and yet almost the same quantity has been used at each period. 
Although there has been so much change with reference to indi- 
vidual items, the proportionate expenditure upon the different types 
of food has been remarkably similar, as will be seen from Table VI. 
Again the close relationship between the 1904 and 1920 standards is 
evident. (See Table VI, p. 266.) 

The ratio of expenditure at two dates can be obtained, (a) by 
taking the quantities consumed at the first date and pricing them 
successively at the prices of the two dates, or (b) by taking the quan- 
tities consumed at the second date and pricing them at the prices of 
the two dates. ^ The Ministry of Labour uses method («), the Labour 
Committee method (6). The various results may be exhibited as 
follows : 

Relative Cost of Food on Different Hypotheses. 

Quantities Valued at prices of 

as in .. 19141918 1920 

Method [a) 1914 . . . . . . 100 206 271 

Method (6) 1918 

„ „ 1920 

Actual Expenditure . . 
Ministry of Labour . . 

In the comparison of 1918 with 1914 there is wide variation between 
these measurements, while between 1929 and 1914 there is compara- 
tively little. The mean of 260 and 271, the measurement which 
Professor Bowley recommends, is close to the Ministry of Labour 
estimate, and only slightly above the actual difference in food cost 
for the standard family. 

By Professor Bowley's method the variations in 80 to 85 per cent, 
of the total expenditure on food are taken into dccount. The weights 
used by the Ministry of Labour account for 75 per cent, of the food 
expenditure as reported in the 1904 study.^ The relationship of 
these weights to the proportionate expenditure for the different food 
groups is shown at the bottom of Table VI. 

The weights would seem to attach too great importance to the 
expenditure for bread, flour, etc., and to the expenditure for fats. 
There has been a steady increase in the proportionate expenditure 

1 Bowley, A. L., " Measurement of Changes in the Cost of Living." Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, May, 1919. 
^Labour Gazette, February, 1921. 
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200 
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100 


— 


260 


100 
100 


190 
218 


259 
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for sugar and other sweet foods, which makes the weight for this 
group of too little relative importance. Estimate of change in 
expenditure for fruits and for other vegetables than potatoes was 
oniitted purposely by the Ministry of Labour in connection with the 
preparation of its index number, because of the irregularity which 
would be caused by their seasonal fluctuations. This gives Group C 
a low weight in comparison with its proportionate value in the total 
expenditure. 

With these various changes in details in food consumption the 
nutritive value of the dietary has remained fairly constant, as will 
be seen in Table VII, where the approximate quantities per man per 
day are given for energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus and iron in 
comparison with what are considered by scientists to be satisfactory 
standards for measuring an adequate nutritive requirement. The 
various essential vitamihes were probably present in sufficient 
degree in the types of food used, but as yet it is impossible to mesisure 
accurately either the quantity present in the dietary or the bodily 
requirement. 

TABLE VII 
Nutritive Value per Unit per Day for Average Food Consumption 





AT 


different 


PERIODS 








Calories. 


Protein. 


Calcium. 


Phosphor. 


Iron. 






gms. 


gms. 


gms. 


mg. 


1904 Budgets ... 


3175 


92-1 


0-54 


I 16 


13-9 


1914 Adjustment 


3108 


89-3 


0-5I 


I -12 


13 -I 


1918 Budgets ... 


3010 


88-1 


0-53 


I-I3 


13-2 


1920 Budgets^ : 












Group I ... 


2464 


66-7 


0-43 


0-90 


"•3 


Group II . . . 


3020 


85-8 


0-58 


I -12 


13-2 


Group III... 


3495 


104-5 


0-70 


1-34 


16-4 


Group IV... 


4285 


122 -o 


I -co 


1-79 


20 -r 


All Budgets 


3=15 


91-6 


0-64 


I -19 


141 


Nutritive re- 












quirement . . . 


3000 to 
3500 


75 to 100 


0-68 


1-32 


150 



The slight differences in the number of calories provided at the 
four periods can be easily explained by differences in the degree of 
physical activity in the occupational groups represented. In other 
respects there has been a slight improvement in the later records, 
especially with reference to calcium, probably due to the increase 
in rmlk consumption. 

A much wider variation is shown within the four groups of the 

1 The 1920 Budgets are grouped according to the weekly food cost per unit. 
Group I includes those under los.. Group II los. to 15s., Group III 15s. 
to 20S., Group IV 2os. and more. 
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1920 study. In Group I, with its food cost of less than los. per week 
per unit, the dietary is inadequate in every respect, although this is 
the group with the largest number of children and especially needing 
a generous food allowance. Through careful management, however, 
this group succeeded in securing a return of 1,970 calories for a shil- 
ling, while Group II secured only 1,725, Group III 1,450, and Group 
IV 1, 310. The average calories per shilling for the entire group was 
1,500 in 1920, while about 2,525 could have been secured in 1914. 

In Group II there is probably a sufficient food supply unless there 
is a large amount of physical activity required for the adults. In 
the other two groups the nutritive value of the dietary is high in 
every respect. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Opportunity for a comparison of standards of food consumption 
as influenced by various conditions, exists in the reports of investi- 
gations of living costs in Great Britain between 1904 and 1920. 

The food expenditure in the 1920 investigation by a group of 
labour organizations has been studied in detail. 

The food cost per unit increased as the income increased, but was 
affected in the opposite way by an increase in the size of family 
expressed in units, so that careftd adjustment is necessary if accurate 
comparison is to be made between investigations with differing 
average size of family or with differences of total income not ex- 
plained by those of living costs. 

In 1920 the quantity of individual foods per family or per unit 
varied considerably, the increase or decrease being fairly regular in 
four groups arranged according to cost per unit per week for food. 
(Tables I, II, III.) Except with the group having the smallest 
expenditure, there was about the same range of variety in the use of 
the common foods, variation in total cost per unit being due to 
differences in quantity and price rather than kind of food. 

The proportionate expenditure for meat, fish, and eggs increased 
considerably as the food cost per unit increased, and there was a 
much more rapid decrease in the proportionate expenditure for 
bread, flour, etc. There was but little change in the proportion used 
for other types of food. (Table VI.) 

The nutritive value of the dietary increased as the food cost per 
unit increased, but less rapidly, because the expenditure at the lower 
levels gave a higher nutritive return than did the higher expendi- 
tures. (Table VII.) Except for the group with the lowest food 
cost, the nutritive value was sufficient. 

A different type of variation was found in the comparisons of food 
expenditures as reported in 1904, 1914, 1918, and 1920. (Table IV.) 
The ratio to the quantity used in 1914 varies considerably, the 
quantity in 1918 being apparently much affected by the compulsory 
and voluntary adjustments made during the war. With the excep- 
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tion of a few foods where the use seems to have increased or decreased 
permanently, the quantities used in 1920 are much closer to those 
used in 1904 and 1914. (Table V.) 

The influence of price in causing readjustment in quantity seems 
to vary in accordance with the strength of common desire for parti- 
cular foods, as is seen by the continued use of bacon or eggs even at 
a high price, and with tihe ease with which a satisfactory substitute 
may be secured, as is illustrated by the use of margarine in place of 
butter, and the use of syrup for sugar. 

Except in certain respects for 1918, the proportionate expenditure 
for different foods has remained nearly the same and in fairly close 
agreement with the proportional distribution of weights among 
these groups in the index number of the Ministry of Labour. 
(Table VI.) Any discrepancy between these weights and present 
standards seems to have the effect of over-estimating the increase in 
the cost of food rather than under-estimating it. This discrepancy 
wiU doubtless become less if food standards continue to revert 
towards those upon which the weights were based, as seems likely 
from the 1920 figures. 

There was no evidence of any change in food standard which came 
from higher wage standards. However, the food expenditure in 
1920 was 49' 7 per cent, of the total income in comparison with 6r 
per cent, in 1904, so that there was evidently a larger amount avail- 
able for other expenses which was not being used for a more expen- 
sive dietary. Because of the small number of families in the 1920 
investigation and the difficulty of making comparisons with earlier 
investigations, except with reference to food quantity and expendi- 
ture, definite conclusions along this line are impossible. 

The average nutritive value of the dietary has remained remark- 
ably constant in spite of the many changes. There was no indica- 
tion of inadequacy except in a small proportion of families in the 
1920 study, where only a small expenditure per unit for food could 
be afforded. Doubtless a similar inadequacy would have been found 
in a similar subdivision of the records in the other investigations. 

As the basis for accurate knowledge concerning changes 'in food 
standards, it is desirable to have periodic investigations similar to the 
three here discussed and compared. Among small incomes the food 
expenditure absorbs a far larger proportion than it does in any other 
budget division, and the health of the family is especially dependent 
upon the adequacy of the food supply Therefore, exact informa- 
tion concerning present, rather than simply past, standards of food 
consumption would seem a' matter of nationd importance and one 
which should receive much fuller recognition. 



Note by Prof. A. L. Bowley. — ^The correlation between food expen- 
diture per unit and number of units in the family has now been 
calculated for the 1918 budgets. 
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Average food expenditure per unit, 10 '865 shillings. 

Average number of units in family, 4-55. 

Coefficient of co-relation— • 468+ • 026. 

This is very near the coefficient in the 1930 collection, —• 518+ • 05. 

The regression is not rectilinear ; expenditure per unit decreased 
as the number of units increased up to about 6 units and then 
remained nearly stationary. A parabola fits the observations much 
better than a straight line. 

If _y (shillings) is the average expenditure when the family contains 
X units, the equations of the straight line and parabola of regression 
are : 

^=15-8— i-o6iK. 

y=^20 • — 3 • 07«+ • 2o8a;^ 



Number of Number of 
units in family, families. 



1-5 to2-0 


37 


2-0 to 2-5 


4 


2-5 to 3-0 


96 


3-0 to 3-5 


109 


3-5 to 4-0 


161 


4-0 to 4-5 


91 


4-5 to 5-0 


136 


5-oto5-5 


86 


5-5 to 6-0 


83 


6-0 to6-s 


53 


6-5 to 7-0 


39 


7-0 to 7-5 


16 


7-5 to 8-0 


23 


8-0 to 8-5 


II 


8-5 to 9-0 


8 


Over 9 • 


6 



:9i8 Budgets. 






J' 

Average expenditure per 


unit 


(shilling 


Actual. Formulae 




Line. 


Parabola. 


15-4 13-5 




15-3 


14-2 13-0 




I4-I 


13-4 12-6 




I3-I 


12-4 I2-I 




12-2 


10-8 II-6 


\ 


II-4 


II-5 ii-i 




10-7 


9-9 10-6 




10 -I 


9-4 lO-I 




9-6 


9-3 9-7 




9-2 


9-6 9-2 




8-9 


9-8 8-7 




8-8 


9-r 8-2 




8-7 


8-2 7-7 




8-7 


9-2 7-2 




8-8 


8-0 6-7 




9-1 


8-7 - 
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Recent Contributions to Economic 

Theory 

By E. M. Burns, 
Assistant in the Economic Theory Department. 

In reality the title of this article gives little indication of the nature 
or content of the medley of books under review. It is true that all 
purport to be of interest to the student of economic theory, but 
many fail to achieve their goal. 

Perhaps the most stimulating volume is that by Mr. J. A. Bowie,^ 
who attempts to solve the problem of profits. He holds that the 
existence of profit is a necessary condition for enterprise and initia- 
tive ; and examines the claim of profit-sharing as a possible solution 
of present industrial warfare. He defines profit-sharing as "an 
agreement between employers and employed by which the majority 
of the employees receive, in addition to their wages, a predeter- 
mined share of the profits realized by the business in which they are 
engaged " (p. 50) and discusses the basis and conditions of several 
existing systems. He comes to the conclusion that profit-sharing 
neither " sweetens social relations " nor promotes efficiency of 
production, and attributes this lack of success to the smallness of 
the bonus, the lapse of time between the receipt of the reward and 
the putting forth of extra effort, the irritation caused by a decrease 
in the bonus, and the fact that profit-sharing, being a movement 
on the part of employers to raise wages, is regarded with suspicion 
by the workers. 

In its place he advocates co-partnership (he frequently uses the 
unpleasant word co-partnery) , that is to say, profit-sharing plus the 
ownership of capital and the control that ownership impUes, and he 
compares the two types of co-partnership as practised at Messrs. 
Lever Bros, at Port SunUght, and Messrs. Taylors at Batley, greatly 
to the disadvantage of the former scheme. Mr. Bowie suggests that 
the keen animosity between wage-earners and profit-takers should 
be eliminated by making wage-earners participators in profits, not 
through an act of grace on the part of employers, but by constituting 
them more or less independent shareholders. To this end he argues 
that the shares should not be gratuitously distributed, but that the 
workers should be given specially favourable conditions to buy shares 
in the business in which they are employed. To give them freely 
would lead to their being undervalued, and owned by those who are 
not interested, while unless specially favourable terms were given it 
is unUkely that the desire to invest would be stimulated, and the 

''■ Sharing Profits with Employees. James A. Bowie. (Pitmans, 1922.) 
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dislike of having both savings and employment dependent on the 
success of one firm overcome. Finally, with this shareholding some 
measure of real control must be given. 

Mr. Bowie's scheme opens the way for much discussion, and it 
is a pity that he stops short at the elaboration of his scheme and does 
not deal with the working out of details and resulting complications. 
There is much repetition in the book, which might be eliminated to 
make room for a discussion of such problems as, for example, how 
employers as a whole are to be persuaded to make the necessary 
sacrifices involved, or what happens in times of heavy unemployment. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the success of such a scheme depends in 
large measure upon the confidence of the workers in the efficiency 
of the management, and Mr. Bowie does not explain how this can 
be assured, particidarly in the event of the possible failure of various 
firms directly attributable to bad management. 

Questions affecting labour are also discussed in two articles which 
form part of a ssnnposium issued by the Revue de Metaphysiqiie ei 
de Morale.^ M. Lazard discusses Professor Clark's Marginal 
Productivity Theory of Wages, which he says (rather unfairly) typifies 
English thought on wages. He points out the obvious weaknesses 
of a theory which holds that " la productivite marginale regie a 
la fois la remuneration et 1' affectation des travailleuis " (p. 407), and 
after a discussion of the " productivity theory," concludes that 
' ' la productivite determine un maximum au dela duquel il serait 
pratiquement impossible de porter, et surtout de maintenir, le taux 
des salaires ; ella marque, en somme, une limite plutot qu'une 
norme " (p. 442). 

M. Duge de BernonviUe gives a brief resume of the efforts made by 
various countries to investigate industrial fatigue, promote scientific 
management, and obtain the most economic distribution of the new 
recruits to industry. It is interesting to note that Great Britain, 
although behind the United States, is ahead of many European 
countries (including Germany) in this respect. 

The s5miposium of which these articles form part was published 
with the object of obtaining a synthetic view of the progress of 
economic science at the present time, and of the problems awaiting 
solution. It contains articles by M. L. March on Statistical Method, 
two by M. J. Moret and Mr. R. Hawtrey on Exchange, and a some- 
what disappointing article by M. Gide on Consumption. The 
rhythm of economic production is dealt with by M. A. Aftaleon, 
who stresses the importance of the time factor in production, but 
who fails to emphasize the consequences of a system of production 
for an anticipated demand, and the importance of the psychological 
attitude of the entrepreneur ; M. A. Bar one contributes an inter- 
esting article on Kartels and Trusts, while the factors of production 
are discussed by MM. Auge-Laribe and Rist. Of these, the article 

1 Problimes Actuals del' Economique. (Libraire Armand Colin, Paris, 1921.) 
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by M. Rist on Saving is by far the most stimulating, and although 
open to criticism on various points is perhaps the most original in the 
symposium. 

Criticism of EngUsh economists by foreign writers are always 
^velcorae, for in the majority of cases it is possible to see one's tradi- 
tional theories looked at from a new point of view and judged from 
a different angle. It must be confessed, however, that neither Mr. 
Boucke^ nor Mr. Lewinski* are helpful in this respect. Mr. 
Boucke states that his aim is to find a perspective for a large variety 
of (presumably economic) facts, and to show with some degree of 
definiteness how far economics, even to-day, rests on concepts 
worked out during the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, the 
book has been copiously sprinkled with indiscriminate polysyllabic 
" isms," and the following excerpt is t5^ical of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in attempting to thread one's way through Mr. Boucke 's 
verbiage : " For this reason, perhaps, empiricism contributed 
most to an inductive logic, to the psychology of sensationalism, but 
particularly to an analysis of ethics favouring at first individualistic 
hedonism, and then utilitarianism, i.e., the concept of happiness for 
the greatest number. In epistemology this led to phenomenalism, 
with Hume as its chief exponent, and to materialism on French soil. 
In pohtical philosophy it represented constitutionalism as against 
the advocacy of absolutism by the rationalists, etc." (p. 30.) English 
economists are discussed under four heads. Naturalism, Utilitarian- 
ism, Historism, and Marginism (!). And an attempt is made to 
discover the ethical and philosophic background in which their ideas 
evolved, and to discuss the theories of each group in relation to that 
background. It is, however, not at all clear which writers appear 
under each group, nor is it evident why one school superseded another 
in spite of the lengthy explanations offered by the author. 

Mr. Lewinski's book, on the other hand, is eminentiy straight- 
forward. He aims at finding " among the doctrines advanced more 
than one hundred years ago, such theories as still to-day can help 
us to understand economic phenomena." The first chapter will no 
doubt prove the most interesting to English students, as from then 
onwards Mr. Lfewinski deals with matters which have already been 
made available in book form in this country, and have been better 
dealt with. The author discusses the theories of the Physiocrats, 
of Adam Smith, and Ricardo, and while many of the excerpts he 
quotes are interesting, his explanations are not particularly iUurnina- 
ting, nor is his choice of words sufficiently exact for one who wishes 
to criticize the theories of others. He is very pessimistic about the 
state of economic theory after Ricardo, for whom he seems to have 
a very inordinate admiration, and declares that " taken as a whole 

1 The Development of Economics, 1750-1900. O. F. Boucke. (MacmiUans, 

New York, 1921-) ^ . . ,_ „ ^,. , 

2 The Founders of Political Economy. Jan St. Lewinski. (P. S. Kmg ana 

Son, 1922.) 
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the theoretical advances of political economy since Ricardo's 
Principles are comparatively very irrelevant. The last decades 
especially have been very barren." It is to be wondered if M. 
Lewinski has heard of Jevons' contributions to the theory of value, 
or those of Professor Cannan to Distribution, or even of Professor 
Cassel. 

Professor L. V. Birck's Theory of Marginal Value'- is a treatise of 
considerable length and detail, and seems to have been written largely 
under the influence of the Austrian school of thought on this subject. 
The first of the five books is devoted to explaining " how the demand 
of the individual expresses itself, and the rules governing the con- 
ception of this demand," and also " how a person distributes a given 
income " (p. 69). Such subjects as the Disutility of Labour, Wants^ 
Utility, and Subjective Price are dealt with in great detail. 

Upon the subject of money the treatment is not very happy. We 
are told that " money is the wonderful fairy by whose help the 
shaking hand of the old man can hold the bread which the prudent 
youth denied himself" (p. 35). One would have thought that 
wonder would have changed to disgust during the past few years, in 
which the fairy has been snatching all, or a good deal, of the bread 
from the shaking hand. Book II is an examination of the con- 
fluence of the demands of individuals, which determines market 
price, and treats of demand schedules, supply schedules, market 
conditions and value. It is marred by references to exchange 
value as " a sort of power inherent in one commodity which can only 
be exercised in connection with a similar power in another commo- 
dity, and which can only be estimated by the ratio between the 
quantities exchanged" (p. 103). This seems an unnecessary elabora- 
tion of an earlier accepted statement that value is a ratio. 

The third book, on Relations of Subjective Prices, deals with the 
effect of the distribution of incomes on prices, in the course of which 
the real value of income is for no apparent reason referred to as 
" the moral value of the shilling " (pp. 116-7). Here the author deals 
clearly and well with the limitations of the conception of value, 
where conditions of great inequality of incomes exist, quoting as an 
example the fact that because the Hope Diamond and 50,000 
bushels of wheat exchanged at the same money value, the statement 
that they are of equal value has but small usefulness, owing to the 
difference in the marginal value of the incomes of the buyers. A full 
treatment of consumption appears in this book, and includes a 
helpful examination of the factors which are of importance in the 
formation of the curve of demand for certain goods. The book 
closes with a lengthy chapter headed : " The Subjective Price of 
Labour," in which it is concluded that this price is " in contra- 
distinction to our subjective price for the good, not a price of demand, 
but aprice of supply " (p. 165) — a view which is hardly acceptable at 
the present time. 

1 The Theory of Marginal Value. L. V. Birck. (Routledge, 1922.) 
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The fourth book treats of the Normal Market, and consists mainly 
of a discussion of conditions of supply, and is accompanied through- 
out by a clear exposition of the effect of taxation under different 
conditions of supply, but again the treatment of the value of the 
precious metal is neither clear nor happy. It appears to have been 
written in 1917, and this probably accounts for the statement that 
the author " will maintain that this collapse ... [of the gold value 
of paper money] is mostly apparent only" (p. 244). The last 
book, on Manipulated Prices, comprises chapters on customs 
duties, and prices, monopoly prices, connected prices and prices of 
technical components. The author supports the imposition of an 
export duty on raw materials " in order to further employment at 
home " (p. 253), and advocates a protective duty on newly inven- 
ted maclunery on the ground that " by keeping out competition 
which would have forced our manufacturer to scrap the first machine 
too early it would have made it possible for him to have worn it out, 
and enabled him to avoid acquiring the second machine, and buy the 
third when the first was worn out " (p. 342). (1) 

Professor Birck states that capital claims interest for the reason 
" that the lender makes a sacrifice of waiting and has an economic 
position of power " (p. 341), and says that the simple theory that 
interest can be paid because the economic capital is productive, can 
be termed the " naive " theory of productivity. This may explain 
why the claim is made, but certainly gives no clue as to how it is 
met. 

The treatise is an expansion of the marginal theory involving 
nothing new, and is very variable in quality. It is regrettable that 
the author should have used so much unnecessary " algebraic 
armour." The book has no index. 

The increasing interest in economic matters, which is an almost 
inevitable consequence of the delay in returning to " pre-war 
conditions," has no doubt accounted for the enormous increase in 
the output of textbooks on elementary economics. The chief 
characteristic of all these writers seems to be the desire to simplify 
and to render attractive, with the general result that the reader is 
given the impression that of all sciences Economics is the most 
abstruse and difficult to approach. An honourable exception must be 
made in the case of Mrs. Stocks' book,^ which is certainly one of the 
best introductory books on Economic History which has appeared 
for some time. The book is stated to be written for use in continu- 
ation schools, but deserves a much wider pubUc, for Mrs. Stocks has 
not merely stated facts and events, but has woven into them a 
considerable amount of theory. The story of England's industrial 
development is briefly and interestingly told, while the problems 
which were presented by each new development are plainly shown. 
To have covered in some 300 pages such a full history, to have dealt 

'^The Industrial State. M. D. Stocks. (Collins' Clear Type Press.) 
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at the same time with such points as the mercantilist theory, the 
early Enghsh economists, modern tendencies of State action and trade 
union activity, and to have clearly brought out the action and inter- 
action of all changes, is no mean achievement. It is, however, sur- 
prising to find no mention of the name of Jeremy Bentham. In a 
book with aims less wide this would not be surprising, but when 
Mrs. Stocks discusses Chadwick and Place, and the change of attitude 
on the part of ParUament towards State activity, it is unfortunate 
that no mention is made of the man who inspired the reform of 
English administration and did so much towards founding the 
system of State activity of which Mrs. Stocks is so proud. 

Of the four introductions to Economic Theory that of Mr. Milnes* 
is the most easily readable and generally useful. Presumably the 
book is written for the " man in the street," for the treatment is not 
scientific enough to make it a suitable book for university students. 
The inevitable description of Division of Labour is enlivened by 
culinary advice on the making of tea, but after that, the treatment 
becomes more stereotjrped. The international aspects of Division of 
Labour are not adequately stressed, while the "Law of Diminishing 
Returns " is expressed in such a way as not to make it clear that both 
manufactures and agriculture are at various times subject either to 
increasing or decreasing returns. Mr. MUnes appears to be under a 
misapprehension as to the nature of marginal utility, when in discuss- 
ing value he writes, " But at last he (the purchaser) will have as much 
of the thing as he cares to pay for at any price at which any pro- 
ducer will make it for him. And then (italics ours) he is said to have 
reached the marginal utility to him of that thing" (p. 108). The 
weakest chapter in the book is undoubtedly that on Earnings, 
where he maintains the theory that the " central point above and 
below which wages will tend to swing backwards and forwards will 
indicate and be equal to the standard of comfort among the unskilled 
labourers for the time being " (p. 146) . Also in discussing the effects 
of restriction of output and increased efficiency he omits aU considera- 
tions of the elasticity of demand for the product in question, tacitly 
assuming an elastic demand. 

Mr. Lee's Uttle book^ on Plain Economics is written for " intelli- 
gent men and women," and purports to be a frank individual exam- 
ination of the phenomena of the essential issues," in order to " rid 
them of complexities." Its value may be gauged from the fact that 
in the space of a small volume of no pages Mr. Lee " individually 
examines " such diverse subjects as the whole of economic theory, 
population, currency, credit and money, co-operation, transport, 
out-door relief, representative government, etc. He is constantly 
referring to a new age where economic prices and values will be 
substituted by fair prices and just values, but on examination these 

1 Economics for To-day. Alfred Milnes. (Dent and Sons. 1920.) 
^ Plain Economics. John Lee. (Pitmans. 1921.) 
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do not prove to be much different from those to which we are accus- 
tomed at the present time. 

It is difficult to imagine for what class of reader Dr. L. Alston's 
book^ is intended, for its exposition is childish in the extreme, and 
yet deals with subjects which could not possibly interest any child. 
In an attempt to simplify, Dr. Alston has exaggerated to an extent 
which is irritating. The book is fuU of very ordinary jokes and 
anecdotes, and is plentifully supplied with pseudo-poetic quotations 
which are supposed to help in his exposition but of which the only 
really clever one is that at the head of the chapter on Capital and 
Interest : " They also serve who only stand and wait " (Milton). 
The aim of the book is to show " how the parts of the business world 
. . . fit in together," and how we can all " get on " by fitting in well 
with other people, but it is to be feared that the style of the book will 
prevent many readers from discovering that much of Dr. Alston's 
theory is quite sound. 

After the somewhat unscientific vagaries of Mr. Milnes, the pious 
aspirations of Mr. Lee, and the heavy playfulness of Dr. Alston, 
Miss Buer's^ directness comes as a relief. Her book is " primarily 
intended for the upper forms of secondary schools," and for that 
pturpose it is certainly an admirable introduction to economic theory. 
She is obviously a disciple of Professor Cannan and her book is 
largely an explanatory treatise of much of the subject matter of 
Wealth, together with an elementary survey of banking organization 
and currency questions. Miss Buer discusses most current economic 
questions with impartiality and in a scientific manner, but it is a 
pity that in some cases her English was not more carefully revised, 
and that the book has not been more attractively printed. 

Nevertheless to the student who thinks of the subjects stiU to be 
investigated, and of the many obscure points which might profitably 
be the subject of helpful research, it is a little disheartening to see 
this ever increasing flood of elementary textbooks most of which 
differ little from each other save in omissions or mistakes. 



^ How it all fits together. Leonard Alston. (Dent and Sons. 1920.) 
^ Economics for Beginners. M. C. Buer. (Routledge. 1921.) 
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" The Position of Switzerland in International Law," a 
lecture by Professor Eugene Borel, of Geneva University 
(President of the Anglo-German Mixed Arbital Tribunal), on 
Monday, November 6th, at 5 p.m. (Given under the auspices 
of the University of London.) 

" Economic and Administrative Problems of the British 
Tropics," a course of four lectures by Sir Frederick Lugard, 
P.C, G.C.M.G., at 6 p.m. on Thursdays, November 23RD 
and 30TH, December 7th and 14TH. The Chair wiU be taken 
by Colonel L. C. M. S. Amery, M.P. (Given under the auspices 
of the University of London.) 

" Political Developments in India, 1919-1922," a course of 
three lectures by Sir WUUam Henry Vincent, K. C.S.I. (Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General of India, 
1917), in March, 1923, on dates to be announced later. (Given 
under the auspices of the University of London.) 
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WHY EUROPE Li-AVES HOME. 

By KENNETH L. RO^-ERTS. With Illustrations froK 
Photographs. Demy, cloth, rgs.^ 6d. net. 

In Why Europe Leaves Home, Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts gives aa extrente 
interesting account of the wild rush of emigrants of the most undesirable typA 
from Central Europe to America. This rush of undesirables is a very gravis 
problem in the United States, and may become equally serious in EnglancT 
should the tide turn in our direction. There are sdso powerful chapters on 
the genuine Russian refugees, and a heavy attack on drink and its efiects 
the British Isles. A very unorthodox and stimulating book oa a variety 
subjects. 
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By E. J. HARRISON. lUustrated and with a Map. 
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The renascence of one of the oldest races in Europe, dating from rema 
antiquity and with a language more closely allied to Sanscrit than any livin 
tongue, should appeal to a wide circle of readers. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND. 

By SIDNEY LOW. Revised Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net| 
(Twelfth Impression.) 

" Mr. Low's analjrsis of The Governance of England, as it now present 
itself to the eye of a well-informed, but, nevertheless, external observer, ■ 
acute, dispassionate, nearly always suggestive, and very often iUumin»tiilS,1 
— The Times. 

" A most lucid survey of modern constitutional histoigr." — Pott Mai 

Gazette. 

POLITICAL ENGLAND : A Chronicle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Told to MISS MARGOT TENNANT by SIR ALGERNC 
WEST. gs. net. 
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